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Art. 1—ABBOT BUTLER AND THE 
VATICAN COUNCIL 


. Butler, The Vatican Council (2 vols. 1930. Longmans). 
Friedrich, Geschichte des Vatikanischen Konzils (4 vols. 
1877-87). 
. Nielsen, History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century 
(translated from the Danish by the late Canon Mason. 
2 vols. 1906). 
. Granderath, Geschichte des Vatikanischen Konzils (3 vols. 
1903-6). 
Bury, History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century (edited, 
with a memoir, by the Rev. R. H. Murray, Litt.D., 1930). 
. Mansi, Collectio Conciliorum, tomes 49-53 (1923-27). 
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Spear mate may be the uncertainties of canonical 
opinion regarding the position—if any—occupied 
by General Councils in the divine constitution of the 
Church, there can be no doubt as to the extraordinary 
interest of these assemblies in Church history and their 
very great influence upon it. Spaced at irregular and 
quite haphazard intervals along the course of the Church’s 
story, offering almost every conceivable form of variety, 
| In composition, in business, in spirit, from the all- 
| embracing Tridentinum to the unnecessary absurdity of 
| the second Council of Constantinople, the twenty 
General Councils of the Church form a collection of 
assemblies which stand apart from anything else in human 
history and yet are bound together by nothing more than 
their mere title. Despite the variegated, and disconnected 
history of the thing in actuality, the idea of a General 
Council as representing something final and ultimate has 
always, at least since the famous assembly at Nicza in 
325, lain in the background of the Christian conscious- 
ness ; though what is known to history as the Conciliar 
Movement—the attempt, that is, to subordinate the 
continuous authority of the Papacy to a succession of 
periodic General Councils possessing the ultimate sove- 
reignty in the Church—did not develop until the period of 

Vol, 187 I B 
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the great schism at the end of the fourteenth century. 
The ideas created by this movement long outlived their 
parent, and were not finally extinguished until some sixty 
years ago. It was the latest of the General Councils that 
killed the last relics of Conciliarism. 

Such knowledge as the English reading public possesses 
of the Vatican Council it may be said to derive ultimately 
from the Old-Catholic polemic. In this the Council 
was represented as the disastrous outcome of a long and 
ruthless intrigue engineered by an unscrupulous society 
—the Jesuits—and a self-infatuated, semi-epileptic Pope 
—Pius [X—with a view to erecting into a Dogma of the 
Church a doctrine which in the abstract was devoid of any 
secure basis either in historical fact or theological opinion, 
and which in practice would be calculated to prove 
subversive both of modern liberties and of intellectual 
freedom—namely, Papal Infallibility. Bound hand and 
foot by rigorous and unprecedented regulations, scandal- 
ously bullied by the Pope both in person and by deputy, 
the Council was robbed of all power either of independent 
initiative or of resistance to the wishes of the curia; 
and an ignorant and servile majority of Latins had no 
difficulty in crushing—unscrupulously, remorselessly, and 
exultantly—an intelligent and scholarly but not over- 
brave minority, who, when the fight had gone against 
them, finally elected to sacrifice Truth upon the altar 
of Unity. This idea of the Vatican Council—speaking 
very generally—was popularized in England not so much 
by the direct influence of Friedrich’s vast Geschichte 
as by smaller and more readable productions such as the 


letters of “ Quirinus ” and Mozley, Lord Acton’s Essays, | 


and the letters of Pomponius Leto, and, perhaps most 
influential of all, by Canon Mason’s English translation of 
the Danish bishop Nielsen’s History of the Papacy tn the 
Nineteenth Century, where the chapters on the Vatican 
Council form a succinct and easily-accessible presentation 
of the views of Friedrich, and Ddllinger Acton. Once 
popularized, this version was officially canonized, as it were, 
in the Acton-inspired Cambridge Modern History. 
Granderath’s counter-history to Friedrich’s, which came 
out between 1903 and 1906, though known, of course, 
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and taken into account by serious scholars, had no 
opportunity of “ getting across ” to the ordinary English 
reader. The old story continued to be repeated. It 
is still the stock-in-trade alike of controversial pamphleteers 
and of more detached thinkers and historians. Within 
the last six months it has appeared twice in serious 
works—in Mr. Woodward’s Three Studies in European 
Conservatism and, much more ably done, in the late 
Professor Bury’s posthumously published lectures entitled 
History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. ‘Thus 
the announcement that one of the greatest and most 
respected of English Catholic scholars had turned his 
attention towards the task of presenting his fellow- 
countrymen with a “revised version” of the Vatican 
Council was calculated to arouse the liveliest expectations. 
Abbot Butler’s reputation as a scholar of the very first rank 
was assurance enough that we should have work of the 
highest technical competence. At the same time his 
Benedictine independence of historical outlook and his 
universally recognized impartiality of judgment and 
candour of expression made him peculiarly suited to 
deal with a subject which bristles with controversies and 
difficulties of all kinds. Suffice it to say that Abbot 
Butler has not disappointed us. 

His aim, he tells us in his introduction, has been to 
produce a history of the Council “ authentic and adequate, 
and of a size that may reasonably be offered to the public 
likely to be interested in the subject,” while at the same 
time he lays before more serious students “ the first 
substantive history [of the Council] in English not by 
the hand of anenemy.” The resultant book has skilfully 
avoided the dilemma that seems at first sight to confront 
every writer who wishes to commend a new interpretation 
of some great historical event, especially if it be his desire 
to appeal to a wider circle than that formed by the 
historical profession. On the one hand nothing is 
easier (in one sense), where materials abound, than to 
compile a detailed narrative of great length, carefully 
cataloguing the errors of fact and conscientiously demon- 
strating the unreasonableness of the judgments upheld 
by previous writers. Few things, on the other hand, 
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are more tempting—for those at least who suffer from 
such temptations—than to throw into essay or pamphlet 
form a series of smart and challenging generalizations. 
Both these methods may well repel those whom they have 
been intended to convince. Indeed, that form of 
historical writing which consists of a series of detailed 
refutations is sometimes more calculated to increase than 
to diminish the renown of the refuted. Thus, to draw 
a comparison from the history of the Council of Trent, 
Sarpi will always be read and enjoyed even by those who 
disagree most profoundly with his interpretations, while 
Pallavicino, on the other hand, were it not for the fact 
that he embodies some important material apparently no 
longer extant, would to-day be in danger of ceasing to 
be read altogether. The corresponding work on the 
Vatican Council of Pallavicino’s fellow Jesuit Granderath 
is infinitely superior, but, even so, Granderath is too 


much of an advocate, “ arguing and scolding,” as Abbot — 


Butler puts it, and sometimes being very unreasonable 
indeed, ever to be in danger of being taken by the 
outside enquirer as an independent investigator. 

Abbot Butler’s book has skilfully avoided the dilemma 
described above. It is in no sense a précis of Granderath. 
It is—as one would naturally expect from the author— 
a markedly independent and positive book. In place of 
an older, Abbot Butler has simply substituted a new view 
of the Council, one equally definite, equally deserving of 
attention, equally well documented; and he offers it 
confidently for comparison. He has offered it, too, in 
an agreeable and eminently readable form. His two 
volumes are substantial and satisfying without being 
repugnantly massive. ‘They are written in a simple and 
easy manner, but they are never trivial or superficial. 
Throughout the book the reader is always very clearly 
aware of Abbot Butler’s great humanity, his absolute 
candour, his firm desire to do justice all round. His 
rehabilitation is never a platdoyer ; and his challenge is 
all the more challenging because it is so seldom directly 
apparent. 

n addition to the usual sources of information on the 
Vatican Council, Abbot Butler has been able to use 
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two collections that have not been at the disposal of 
previous writers. ‘The first of these is the full Acta 
—6,000 folio columns—published between 1923 and 
1927 in tomes 49 to $3 of the continuation of Mansi, 
and containing—in Abbot Butler’s words—“ public 
Acta, documents, reports, petitions, minutes of congre- 
gations and committees, and the stenographers’ reports 
in full of all the speeches at the debates—everything.” 
The second is the collection of Bishop Ullathorne’s letters 
written during the Council. Of both these sources he 
has made the most admirably effective use. One of the 
first things that will probably strike a reader reared in 
the opposing school will be the large amount of space 
devoted to the theological discussions. The reader of 
Nielsen, or even of Bury, can hardly fail to be left with 
the impression that the Vatican Council was‘thoroughly 
incompetent in matters of theology, to such an extent 
that the historian of the Council need hardly bother 
himself about the details of the debates. ‘The impres- 
sion 1s easy to create: an extract or two from some one 
of the more extravagant infallibilist speakers (Mr. Wood- 
ward in his Studies referred to above chooses the Arch- 
bishop of Messina), a reference to Manning and his 
famous but rather foolish obtter dictum: “The Dogma 
must conquer History ”—and the infallibilist case can 
be contemptuously dismissed. On the other side Hefele’s 
learning is perhaps stressed as a foil. In future no 
writer will conscientiously be able to adopt this superior 
attitude without facing the challenge of Abbot Butler’s 
chapters. With a very thorough study of all the speeches 
behind him—and anyone who has had to study the 
reports of Latin speeches such as bishops are wont to 
deliver at General Councils will realize the labour that this 
must have involved—he may be said to have vindicated 
for English readers the theological competence of the 
Council and the theological respectability of the Infalli- 
bility doctrine. He does not ask us to believe that all 
the fathers had the historical learning of a Hefele or the 
eloquence of a Strossmayer. He does not conceal the 
fact that there were many bad speakers on both sides ; 
that most of the Italian, Spanish, and South American 
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bishops were far too academic in their treatment of the 
matters under discussion and absolutely failed to appre- 
ciate the conditions of Catholic life in non-Catholic 
countries. But he does bring out beyond all reasonable 
question the fact that, taking all in all, the case for Papal 
Infallibility, as it came ultimately to be defined, was 
argued at the Vatican by spokesmen who were thoroughly 
competent to do so. He has vindicated also the liberty 
of speech of the fathers—provided they would keep to 
the point ; he has completely justified the use made by 
the Presidents of their powers (the one or two “ scenes ” 
are admirably described and commented on); he has 
effectively demonstrated, especially in the case of the 
Constitution on Catholic Faith, the far-reaching changes 
which the bishops were able to effect on the schemata as 
they originally came from the theologians. And it is 
not only in regard to the nature, but also in regard to the 
object, of the theological debates that Abbot Butler’s 
treatment will be found particularly illuminating. Few 
writers of the Nielsen tradition trouble to distinguish 
between the two aspects of the Papacy that were the 
subject of the Vatican Decrees—the Primacy and the 
Infallibility ; Bury just does so in order to imply (it 
would seem) that the one entailed the other. But the 


third chapter of the Dogmatic Constitution on the | 


Church, De V1 et Rattone Primatus Romani Pontificts, 
settled important controversies on the nature of the 
Papal Supremacy which owing to the strength of the 
French opposition at Trent had had to be left undecided 
in the sixteenth century. In the history of the Catholic 
Church this third chapter is no whit less important than 
that which follows it—De Romani Pontificis Infallibth 
Magisterto. Supremacy is a word less challenging than 
Infallibility. But, unlike Infallibility, it stands for some- 
thing permanent and continuous. 

Though many of the ardent infallibilists were un- 
doubtedly too eager to brush aside the historical diffi- 
culties as presenting no real obstacle to the definition, 


the reproach of having belittled the purely theological 


aspect of the infallibility case can be brought with much 


greater force against most of their critics, Many of these 
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seem to think that the whole thing was just an historical 
question and nothing else. Mr. Woodward, for instance, 
simply dismisses Bishop Gasser’s important exposition as 
“irrelevant ” because it failed—in his opinion—to meet 
the historical arguments of the minority. But anyone who 
reads theaccount of Bishop Gasser’sspeech in Abbot Butler, 
and takes into account the circumstances under which it 
was delivered, will hardly fail to perceive that the charge 
of irrelevancy lies elsewhere. ‘This is only one instance 
of the misunderstanding which is apt to surround the 
whole question of Papal Infallibility. It is sometimes 
regarded as a perquisite only of the most subtle and daring 
minds to recognize that the Infallibility Definition was 
a conservative victory. ‘To bring this fact out clearly and 
unmistakably, to put it in its place as the commonplace 
that it is, has been one of Abbot Butler’s main objects, 

With this object his first four chapters present the 
reader—inevitably in a highly generalized and condensed 
form—with the necessary historical background. He 
makes it apparent that traditional ultramontanism has 
a long and respectable history. He appeals to eminent 
non-Catholic scholars—Anglicans, French and German 
rationalists—who have recognized in the position held 
by the Bishop of Rome in the primitive church the seeds 
of the Vatican definitions. Next he traces the develop- 
ment during the Middle Ages of the papal claim to be the 
theoretic source of all authority, secular as well as spiritual, 
which led in practice to the subordination of the civil to 
the spiritual office ; after which Gallicanism in its various 
forms and manifestations is brought before us. We then 
come to the New Ultramontanism of the nineteenth 
century. Put briefly, the essence of this important and 
regrettable development was an attempt to expand the 
notion of Papal Infallibility beyond all the bounds of 
sane theological tradition and to extend it beyond the 
realm of the deposttum fidet to political and social matters. 
This was not the kind of Infallibility that could be traced 
back through theological tradition to the primitive 
church ; and the truth was that the New Ultramontanism 
was not really—in spite of Ward—a theological move- 
ment, Neither Veuillot nor Manning were trained 
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theologians, a consideration which Abbot Butler is careful 
to stress. Theologically speaking, the New Ultramontan- 
ism was an aberration, and its creators, however much 
good they may have done to the Church through other 
manifestations of their undoubted zeal, certainly did a 
vast deal of harm also. Abbot Butler has no hesitation 
in condemning as almost blasphemous some of their 
wilder outbursts concerning the Pope. 

But so noisily was the trumpet of the New Ultra- 
montanism blown that it is hardly to be wondered at that 
saner spirits in the Church feared to contemplate what 
might be the result of a definition of Papal Infallibility 
in the new sense. Daily infallible pronouncements on 
all matters of current political and social interest, the 
consecration of the Syllabus as Infallible, the revival of the 
deposing power, the enforcement of the doctrines of Unam 
Sanctam—these were the terrible eventualities dreaded, 
and dreaded not unreasonably. To what extent, 
however. Pius IX and his advisers contemplated such 
extremities we may well doubt ; if many of the exaggera- 
tions of the New Ultramontanism found their way even 
into the Crvilt@ Cattolica (which Abbot Butler does not 
hesitate, in one instance, to rebuke for not having known 
its theology better), it should not be forgotten that the 
greatest Jesuit theologians, like Perrone and Franzelin, 
never allowed themselves to be carried off the path of 
traditional teaching. It is indeed remarkable how little 
the doctrines of the New Ultramontanism came to the 
surface at the Vatican Council. But the fortunes of the 
old steady, traditional ultramontanism could not but 
receive heavy prejudice by being confounded with the 
almost feminine shrieks of the Univers and with Ward’s 
immoderate desire for a daily breakfast diet of infallible 
Bulls. ‘That a more limited and traditional notion of 
Infallibility could and did exist was apt to be forgotten 
in the turmoil. It was the work of the Vatican Council 
to disentangle this traditional notion from the newly- 
formed accretions and, in face of the pressure of the 
New Ultramontanes, to give it sane cheslagical precision 
and definition. 

There is room for but little doubt that the papal 
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supremacy and infallibility as they were ultimately 
defined by the Vatican Council were, all things considered, 
the conscious belief of by far the greater part of the 
Church in 1869. As discussed in the Council they were 
really issues of a far more domestic nature than affrighted 
outside opinion was in a position to realize. Even so, 
however, it is impossible to approve of all the policy of 
the infallibilist leaders inside the Council—Manning, 
Senestrey, Dechamps. Manning’s disgraceful packing 
of the deputation de fide i is stigmatized by Abbot Butler 
as the “ one serious blot ” on the Council’s doings, and 
we may well wish that anybody but an Englishman had 
been responsible for it. Unfortunately the spirit which 
inspired it could be perceived behind much of the policy of 
the leading cli ue of infallibilists. And they were much 
helped by Pius 1X’s unnecessary use of his personal influence 
over those whose actions displeased him, even though, as 
Abbot Butler shows us, the Pope in many ways preserved 
a greater detachment than might have been expected. 
The fact that the militant infallibilists were prone to 
display such unnecessary high-handedness only revealed 
the extent to which they feared the obstruction of the 
minority. Yet the minority, for its part, did not always 
act with the greatest wisdom or efficiency and was much 
hindered by the lack of restraint shown by such outside 
supporters as D6llinger and Acton. Non-Catholic 
writers sympathetic to the minority’s position find the 
minority itself something ofa problem. Its opposition to 
the Infallibility they can laud to the skies as a noble though 
not over-skilfully conducted resistance to a ruthless and 
arrogant tyranny ; it is hard for them to discern the same 
quality of nobility in the opposition’s eventual sub- 
mission. Bury, for instance, to whom the whole 
history of Catholicism appealed only as the reverse side 
of the medal of the history of freedom of thought, 
found the minority as little attractive as the majority; 
in his eyes, the minority’s position was from the first 
“undignified, helpless, and illogical, ” its action lacking 
both “courage and unanimity,” its speeches frequently 
“tiresome.” Abbot Butler’s treatment of the minority 


bishops enables us to perceive in them the same 
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qualities of nobility and sincerity both during and after 
the Council, and to understand why it was that the most 
heated indignation and the most profound discontent led 
in no single instance to open revolt. In several most 
telling extracts from pre-conciliar pronouncements he 
shows us how the great leaders of the inopportunists 
had come to the Council determined indeed to fight 
the definition of Infallibility, but equally determined to 
submit in the end to whatsoever might be the final 
decisions promulgated. He is able to show us, also, how 
little of the real old Gallican doctrines there was left, 
even in France. ‘The opposition at the Vatican can only 
be called Gallican by giving the term a much more 
general meaning than it ought legitimately to bear. 
Even if it be a bad name, it is not the name by which 
the opposition dogs can be hanged. Yet in a wider sense 
it is true that the Vatican Council by its constitution on 
the Papal Supremacy did irrevocably put the extinguisher 
upon those kind of doctrines of which Gallicanism, Febron- 
ianism, and Cisalpinism are the most prominent examples. 

To many of the opposition bishops—Hefele and Stross- 
mayer are perhaps the best cases in point—submission 
came most painfully, as the result only of a period of 
prolonged mental anguish. Some of them, it is true, 
appeared to hesitate for a time, or delayed unduly the 
promulgation of the Vatican Decrees in their dioceses. 
In this connection Abbot Butler points out what is apt 
to be overlooked, that the Council had only been sus- 
pended in October 1870, and that many of the fathers 
contemplated a resumption of their meetings not only in 
order to complete the Council’s programme, but also in 
order that they might at the end sign the decrees in the 
traditional manner: “‘ Ego N. Episcopus X. definiens 
subscripsi.” Hefele, in particular, hoped that the 
constitutions on the Church, which were scheduled to 
follow those on the Papacy, would be so worded as to 
make it easier for him to accept all of them together. 
He waited in vain; though Fate was perhaps kinder to 
him than he knew. Yet, as Abbot Butler points out, 
the facing of such submission as the opposition was 
called upon to give, is part of “‘ what it means to 
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be a Catholic,” and where the outsider may see only a 
shameful and broken surrender, the Catholic must recog- 
nize one of the greatest triumphs of the grace bestowed 
by the episcopate. The submission of the opposition 
was its moral victory. 

There is another aspect of the opposition which emerges 
from Abbot Butler’s book, and which will perhaps come 
as a surprise to some Catholic readers who have had it 
continually impressed upon them that the opposition 
was merely “inopportunist ” and that there was sub- 
stantial agreement among the bishops on the actual 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility. The extraordinarily 
interesting chapters on the Infallibility debates show 
very clearly that the word “inopportunist ” is not by 
itself adequate to describe the opposition. There was a 
definite doctrinal issue at stake. The minority bishops 
objected to the Papal Infallibility being defined in words 
which made it appear “separate” from that of the Church. 
They fought hard for some such qualifying phrase as 
“ utens constlio et auxtitio ecclesia” or “ innixus testimonto 
ecclesia,” or even “ ex apostolica tradttione.” Very little, 
says Abbot Butler, with obvious sympathy for the 
minority, would have satisfied them and enabled the 
constitution on the Pope’s infallible magtstertum to have 
passed unanimously. But the infallibilists lived in 
extreme dread—perfectly justifiable from their own 
point of view—of allowing anything to get into the 
definition which might give the slightest opening to the 
view that the Pope’s infallible declarations were dependent 
for their infallibility on the consent of the Church given 
either previously or subsequently ; and for this reason 
they actually added quite gratuitously a clause stating 
that such declarations were irreformable “ ex sese, non 
autem ex consensu ecclesia.’ On the other hand the 
historical introduction to the constitution was re- 
modelled in a way that won the “ placets” of many of 
the less extreme of the minority. In the debates on 
the Primacy, however, the dissensions over the phrase 
“ordinary jurisdiction ”’ represented rather a question 
of words than of substantial meaning. 

Abbot Butler rightly devotes much space to an 
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examination of the Council’s procedure. His final 
judgment that the minority had no grounds on which 
to challenge the Council’s validity, however distasteful 
particular regulations may have been to them, and how- 
ever hardly some of these regulations may have pressed 
at times upon them, will hardly be challenged. He 
makes most effective use of Ollivier’s conclusions to the 
same effect. ‘The fact that the form of procedure was 
promulgated by a papal Bull and was not allowed to be 
discussed by the fathers was doubtless irksome, all the 
more so as the opposition felt that the Pope had become 
a partisan in his own cause, but it could hardly be ques- 
tioned on grounds of principle by men who were bound 
to accept as valid cecumenical councils those Lateran 
and Viennese Councils of the Middle Ages which, cele- 
brated in the presence of the Pope, had done little more 
than promulgate his ordinances. Even at Trent the 
assent of the fathers to the papal appointments of officials 
and to the regulations for procedure laid down by the 
papal legates had been little more than a form. Yet the 
fact that the regulations as a whole were forced upon them 
from above aggravated the particular complaints which 
were raised more or less continuously by the Vatican 
minority. That only those bishops might speak at a 
congregation who had previously given in their names 
was obviously no injustice. If it be remembered that 
according to Ullathorne it took two hours merely to 
record simple “placets” and “non-placets” in a 
session, it will easily be understood to what unmanageable 
lengths affairs would have been protracted if, as at Trent, 
where there were never more than 250 bishops, and most 
of the time considerably less, every bishop—and there 
were at first well over 700 at the Vatican—had been 
called upon to speak in turn according to seniority.* 
More important was the question of the right of 
proposing decrees. The Bull Multtplices laid it down 
unequivocally that this right lay only with the Pope and 


* Abbot Butler’s statistics showing the comparative numbers of diocesan 
bishops, titular bishops exercising jurisdiction, and titulars without juris- 
diction, ought to put an end to such ludicrous but widely accepted state- 
ments as that there were 300 titylar bishops swamping the Council, 
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his representatives. The bishops might not directly 
propose matter. They had simply to discuss and vote 
on what was put before them, and if they had any 
independent proposals to submit they were to hand them 
intoa — committee which would sort themoutand lay 
them before the Presidents. The vast, indeed over- 
whelming, number of proposals which this deputation 
received is justification enough for the plea that simply 
as a matter of business convenience it would have been 
absolutely necessary to have restricted indiscriminate 
proposing in some way or other. But there was more to 
it than this. Abbot Butler makes a very strong point 
when he reveals the fact that no less prominent a member 
of the opposition than Hefele himself had played a 
decisive part in framing the regulations promulgated by 
the Bull Multiplices. Now Hefele was an historian. At 
most of the medizval Councils recognized as validly 
cecumenical alike by the minority and the majority at 
the Vatican, the fathers had simply approved constitutions 
issued by the Pope. This had been especially the case 
at the fourth Lateran Council under Innocent III. 
Constance and Basle, of course, stood on a different 
footing. But at the fifth Lateran Council the bishops 
had again approved Bulls and Constitutions, issued by 
Leo X after consultation with committees elected by 
the Council, in the phrase “ sacro approbante conctlto.” 
At Trent the case was again different. ‘The Pope was 
not present in person. But from the start Paul III was 
determined to be the conduct of business within the 
hands of his legates. In a Bull appointing legates for 
the abortive Council at Vicenza in 1538 he had used 
the words “wvobts ... omnia proponend1, ordinandt et 
de tpstus conctlis constlio decernendt et statuend:.. . 
concedimus potestatem et facultatem.” In the first version 
of a similar Bull issued in 1545 the same words appeared. 
But Cardinal del Monte, afterwards Julius III, objected 
to the words “ de tpstus conctlit consilto,” and although 
it was pointed out that they did not in any way qualify 
“ proponendt”’ or “ ordinandt,” the upshot was that the 
entire phrase was cut out, and the final version of the 
Bull Universalis gregis by which the Council was at last 
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opened at Trent defined the position and duties of the 
papal legates only in the most general of terms. 

Nevertheless, and even though the fathers at Trent 
managed to force the legates to deal with the question 
of general reform which the Pope had desired to exclude 
from the Council’s agenda, the actual proposition of 
decrees remained with the legates. In the last group 
of sessions under Pius IV the whole question of proposition 
was violently agitated. All the way through, the French, 
the Spaniards, and the ambassadors of the Emperor 
Ferdinand I strenuously opposed the words “ proponentibus 
legatis et presidentibus”’ which had appeared in the 
decree of January 18th, 1562, re-opening the Council. 
Here again, as later at the Vatican, the practice could be 
—and was—defended by the legates on grounds of 
pure expediency ; the various /ibelli of reforms handed 
in to them from different quarters made some central 
clearing and proposing establishment absolutely essential. 
Yet Rome’s insistence that this central bureau should 
be constituted by her own legates (at the Vatican it was 
an elected deputation which was to submit its findings 
to the Presidents) was of course not motived exclusively 
by considerations of business efficiency. The outcome 
of the long agitation was an agreement finally come to 
at Innsbruck between Cardinal Morone and the Emperor 
Ferdinand I by which the Emperor acquiesced in the 
words “ legatis proponentibus ” on the understanding that 
Morone himself would propose whatsoever the imperial 
ambassadors desired, and that if he failed the ambassadors 
would be allowed to do so themselves. Of course in the 
event they never did. 

Thus Abbot Butler is perfectly right in his statement 
that the “jus proponendi:”’ was left indeterminate at 
Trent. But on the other hand the practice at Trent 
was no precedent—but very much the reverse—for the 
Opposition to appeal to. This situation, however, 
was completely reversed in another important claim 
made by the opposition—namely, that “ moral 
unanimity ” was essential for the passing of a dogmatic 
decree. As a matter of convenience, Pius IV and his 
legates at Trent had been convinced that it would be 
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dangerous in the extreme to force through a dogmatic 
decree on the vexed question of the origin of episcopal 
jurisdiction by a bare majority. But it is perfectly 
clear from the correspondence of the legates with St. 
Charles Borromeo, now available in the magisterial work 
of Dr. Susta,* that they harboured no doubts that a 
decree so passed would have been perfectly valid and 
could have been enforced upon a minority. It was 
simply the fear of a French schism that deterred them 
from attempting to do so.t And when it is remembered 
that unanimity at the first Council of Constantinople 
was only achieved by the retirement of the minority, 
to the number of about 100, it will be seen even more 
strongly how little the final minority of eighty-eight at 
the Vatican was in a position to affirm that their retire- 
ment invalidated the final session. 

But there was one weighty complaint of the opposition 
in regard to which the papal regulations could appeal 
to no kind of precedent at all. This was the closure. 
Provision for the closure was made in the revised regula- 
tions issued in February 1870. It could be applied when, 
after a request from ten members, a majority of bishops 
had voted in its favour by standing up. That such 
a regulation might well have been made the instrument 
of oppression by an unscrupulous majority was plain 

* Die Rémische Curie und das Concil von Trient unter Pius IV (4 vols., 
Vienna 1904-1914). A small portion of this correspondence relative to the 
episcopal question had previously appeared as appendices in Father 
Grisar’s Jacobi Laynez Disputationes Tridentine (2 vols., Innsbruck 1886), 


vol. 1. See also G. Constant, La Légation du Cardinal Morone (Paris 
1927). 

t Granderath’s discussion of the pamphlet controversy on this question 
(Geschichte III, 69 et seq), though it comes to conclusions which are sub- 
stantially correct, would have been more convincing had he gone straight 
to the texts of the letters on which he was content to argue at second- 
hand. It is obvious, for instance, that he was not aware that the text of 
Bishop Calinus’ letter reporting an utterance of Pius IV was extant in 
Baluze-Mansi, Miscellanea IV, 1764 (p. 245). Reference to the original 
would have done away with the necessity of some of Granderath’s con- 
jectures. This reported utterance of Pius IV was the opposition’s best 
stand-by and was actually stronger than Granderath suspected :—perché 
ne’Concilit non si eva mat venuto a niuna definizione pertinenti a’ dogmt, se 
non di commun consenso di tutti i vott, o almeno con la contradizione di tants 
pocht, che non potessero fay numero notabile. Even so, it is only a third- 
hand report via the Archbishop of Lanciano, via Calinus. Again, one of 
the letters cited by Pallavicino, about which Granderath argues, could at 
the time have been read in Grisar, Jacobi Laynez Disputationes Tridentinge 
(see previous note). 
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enough ; but it was also clear that it could be used as a | 
salutary check against useless loquacity or sheer obstruc- | 
tionism. Its one application was fatal only to the oppo- | 


sition’s policy of playing for time; it did not prejudice 
the hearing of the opposition case. Abbot Butler’s 
study of the speeches leads him to agree entirely with 


the view afterwards expressed by Ullathorne in a pastoral | 
that by the time the closure was applied the subject | 
of the Papal Infallibility had become completely ex- | 


hausted. Nearly all the minority leaders had spoken, 
some at very great length ; and even though forty speakers 
who still desired to speak were denied the right, it is 
humanly certain that after sixty hours of discussion all 
that could possibly have been urged on either side had 
already been said. Still, it created a bad impression 
that for the first time in history bishops in a General 
Council were deprived of the right of giving vent to 
their opinions. Perhaps the added tedium of hearing 
these forty disappointed prelates repeat much of what 
had already been said would in the end have been better 
than the exaggerated and largely unjustified odium 
which the closure attracted. But the ultimate result 
would certainly have been unchanged—unless, of course, 
the opposition had succeeded in talking on until the 
enforced suspension of the Council. 

These are but some of the more general reflections 
which have been aroused in one reader of Abbot Butler’s 
book. The limits of this article do not permit a thorough 
treatment of all the many points, both great and small, 
on which most readers, especially non-Catholic readers, 
will find that their preconceived notions call for revision. 
In view of recent controversies the chapter on the 
interpretation of the Infallibility Decree comes particu- 
larly happily, and ought to put an end to such un- 
warranted statements as that Catholic theologians will 
not, as a body, commit themselves to the infallible 
nature of any historical papal utterances other than 
the tome of St. Leo and the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception. The learned and penetrating treatment 
which Abbot Butler gives to this question of inter- 
pretation is in striking contrast with the rather slap-dash 
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methods of Bury, who, after some accurate but perfectly 
commonplace observations on the text of the decree, 
fastens on to the Bull Unam Sanctam as a test-case, and 
endeavours to prove that by the conditions of the Vatican 
definition this Bull commits the Catholic Church, 
as a matter de fide, to the high papal doctrine of the end 
of the thirteenth century that all secular power is subject 
directly to the spiritual. This, however, is not the place 
for a discussion of Unam Sanctam,* which, Abbot Butler 
tells us, was one of the four chief historical difficulties 
against the doctrine of Papal Infallibility which the 
Vatican Fathers picked out. 

Finally, a word must be said of Bishop Ullathorne’s 
letters, which Abbot Butler has used as the peg on which 
to hang his narrative. It was these letters which originally 
induced Abbot Butler, during the course of his work 


* But a few remarks may not come amiss. In the first place what a 
Jesuit writer who obviously looked forward to a much wider definition 
than that which was afterwards made, said before the Council, in the 
Civilta Cattolica, on the question of the future enforcement of the whole 
doctrine of Unam Sanctam, has no relevance to the question of the position 
of Unam Sanctam in regard to the definition that was eventually made. 
Again, quite apart from the question whether the doctrine of the direct 
subordination of the temporal power to the spiritual could be regarded as 
part of the depositum fide, it is a principle of interpretation that only what 
is directly contained in the defining clause of a papal pronouncement is 
binding de fide. Bury, while admitting that the words of the defining 
clause of Unam Sanctam, taken by themselves, are capable of being under- 
stood simply of spiritual supremacy (the vital words being merely subesse 
Romano pontifict) argues (a) that to take the clause thus apart from its 
context produces an absurd anachronism, making Boniface VIII define very 
solemnly something which nobody contested, and which would not have 
helped him in his fight against Philip the Fair; (6) that it is ludicrous to have 
to believe that Boniface VIII actually defined one thing when he obviously 
intended to define another; (c) that the clause is introduced by the word 
porvo, which by all the common-sense rules of the Roman canonists (verba 
intelligenda non secundum quod sonant sed secundum mentem profantis) binds 
it firmly to all the introduction that has gone before, implicitly summing up 
the whole Bull. Per contra, it may be said that if Boniface did intend so 
obviously to define the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual, it is 
curious that he did not make this clearer in the defining clause, and that at 
the crucial moment he—as it were—faltered. Again, if there is one maxim 
which applies to porro, there is, as was said above, another equally valid 
maxim on the interpretation of papal Bulls. It was on a recognised principle, 
and not merely as a desperate evasion, that Fessler, Martin and Hergenréther 
(who are the writers controverted by Bury) maintained that the defining 
clause must be taken apart and not held to contain (as matter to be held de 
fide) anything more than its plain literal meaning. These, however, are just 
the random reflections of one who pretends to no theological -mapry 
treatment of Unam Sanctam in Riviére, Le Probléme del’ Eglise et de l’ Etat 
au temps de Philippe le Bel, Etude de Théologie Positive, 1926, p. 85 et seq., is 
to be recommended for the full discussion and elucidation of the point. 


Vol. 187 Cc. 
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on Ullathorne’s biography, to contemplate a history of the 
Vatican Council. He saw that for the light they threw upon 
the inside (rather, perhaps, than upon the inside history) 
of the Council, for the intimate and instructive details 
which they supplied concerning the personal relations 
of the bishops to each other, the everyday life and the 
general state of mind of the members of the Council, 
these letters formed a valuable counter-balance to those 
of Quirinus. Indeed, they throw an entirely new 
atmosphere around the Council—an atmosphere softer 
and more humane. They take away the nasty taste 
that a dose of Quirinus leaves in the mouth, and they 
show us Catholic bishops as we would wish to see them, 
giving us a picture of courtesy, patience, humanity, 
loyalty, and unostentatious goodness that is as edifying 
as it is vividly painted. In his sensible, straightforward, 
central ecclesiastical position Ullathorne typified the 
point of view which triumphed at the Council. It is 
all in keeping with this view of him that his letters should 
be those which may ultimately be instrumental in 
modifying that distorted view of the Council which 
he himself foresaw would probably become that of most 
of his fellow-countrymen. And he could have found 
no interpreter, no literary chaperon, more able or more 
suitable than his fellow-Benedictine who shares so many 
of his qualities. 

Of course Abbot Butler will have his critics. It 
will be said that he has allowed himself to be led astray 
by the innocence and naiveté of Ullathorne, to be 
deceived—at second hand—by the astuteness of the 
curial policy. It is true that Abbot Butler is more 
concerned with the internal history of the Council itself 
than with the larger frame of nineteenth century papal 
policy in which writers like Bury view it. Apart from 
one or two prominent Jesuits he hardly mentions the 
Society or its activities, and he has little comment to 
make on the fact that the Infallibility—tthough recognized 
from the start as the real object of the Council—was only 
introduced, out of its place in the schemata, compara- * 
tively late in the day. Perhaps it would not be unfair [| 
to say that he is more interested in the Council (and [ 
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naturally enough, because he is writing its history) 
than in the Papacy. He is quite alive, moreover, to 
the fact that Ullathorne deliberately kept outside all 
forms of intrigue or caballing. Yet besides being a 
man of great shrewdness, Ullathorne was in constant 
touch with the leaders on both sides, and gives the 
most edifying (and extremely important) testimony 
to the friendliness of the personal relations prevailing 
between those who were most opposed on public policy. 
Melodrama is the enemy of true history. Abbot 
Butler and Bishop Ullathorne between them have 
removed the Vatican Council from the atmosphere of 
unreal melodrama which hangs over it for most English- 
men. By straightening out traditional distortions, 
by stressing new values, and by revealing new aspects 
they have shown us in its place an assembly not of stage 
puppets and stage villains but of human beings: men 
indeed who were subject to the common weaknesses 
and passions of humanity, but who were raised above them 
by the special graces and charismata of the episcopate. 
No longer can the case for the Vatican Council be said 
to have “gone by default.” To have ensured this has 
been a nlp Benedictine work carried out by two great 
Benedictines in the real Benedictine spirit. 


OUTRAM EVENNETT. 








Art. 2.—THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 


1. A Treatise contayninge the lyfe and manner of death of that most 
holy prelat and constant martyr of Christ Fohn Fisher Bishop of 
Rochester and Cardinall of the holy church of Rome. (Harleian 
M.S. 6382] Printed by the Early English Text Society 
under the title Life of Fisher. 

2. The Life and Illustrious Martyrdom of Thomas More. By 
Thomas Stapleton. Translated by Philip E. Hallett. 
London, 1928. 

3. Il B. Tommaso More e lo schisma d’Inghilterra. Per il Conte 
Giuseppe Grabinski. Rome, 1906. 

4. Thoughts of a Martyr (Blessed Thomas More). [By a Canoness 
of Hayward’s Heath.] London, 1927. 


ROM the introduction to Father Newdigate’s 

excellent chronological list of the English Martyrs 
the following statistics may be gathered. In 
December 1886 the Holy See allowed the introduction 
of the cause of 316 of those put forward by the English 
hierarchy as having been martyred between the years 
1535 and 1680; and of these, 56 were recognised as having 
been equivalently beatified by Gregory XIII, who in 
1583 allowed “representations of their martyrdoms to 
be placed in the Church of the English College in Rome 
in the same series with those of the early martyrs.” To 
the list of these 56 seven other names were added in 
1895. That left a list of 253, from which two were 
afterwards removed: (1) the Venerable Oliver Plunket, 
whose cause was undertaken by the Irish Bishops and 
brought to a happy issue by his beatification in 1920; 
and (z) the Venerable John Ogilvie, S.J., whose cause 
was transferred to the Scottish hierarchy—he was 
beatified on 22nd December last. 

That leaves 251 to be accounted for: of them 136 
were beatified on 15th December last, bringing the number 
of our Beati up to 199 ; the other 115 cases were adjourned 
for further consideration, and it may reasonably be hoped 
that some may be successful, but some others were hope- 
less from the beginning. 

In view of the difficulties of the case we may think 


ourselves particularly fortunate in having secured the 
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approval of the Holy See for so many as 136. The 
difficulties were great, and the result must be regarded 
as a tribute to the skill of those responsible for the conduct 
of the cause, mainly, of course, to that of Father 
Newdigate, S.J., the vice-postulator. 

One of the chief difficulties lay in the lack of con- 
temporary evidence: a common enough difficulty when 
events of centuries ago have to be investigated. And 
sometimes when, after search, contemporary evidence 
is found, it may be as fatal to a cause as its absence. 
A striking example of this is the case of a priest who passed 
the first scrutiny so that his cause was introduced in 
1886. Challoner, in the Memoirs of Misstonary Priests, 
tells his story at some length, dwelling upon the joy 
with which he said Mass on the morrow of his con- 
demnation, and noting how the faithful flocked to the 
prison to go to confession to him and to carry away 
some relic, a button or a bit of his cloak. It is a touching 
story ; but, alas, documents were found in the West- 
minster archives proving that all the time he was under 
suspension by his ecclesiastical superiors. His case was 
adjourned, and is one which can hardly be reconsidered. 
Mgr. Salotti, Promoter of the Faith, pertinently asked 
how the criminal saying of Mass could further his cause. 

Surprises such as this must be looked for when dealing 
with a large number of cases, and it must be expected 
that what to the general reader might seem proof positive, 
to the legal mind of the Roman canonist whose duty 
it is to subject all evidence to a fierce scrutiny, may 
often enough be the reverse of satisfying. There were 
two classes of our Venerables which one imagines must 
have been more than ordinarily difficult even for one 
whose business it is to deal with such matters—the cases 
of priests who suffered under Elizabeth and the victims 
of the Oates “ plot.” 

The difficulties in regard to the former class would 
arise from the constant plottings against Elizabeth, not 
only against her crown, but also against her life. At 
this time of the world’s history it is unnecessary to labour 
this point : but if anyone should be incredulous as to the 
existence of such conspiracies he will find more than 
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enough to overcome his incredulity in Professor Oskar 
Meyer’s England and the Catholic Church under Queen 
Elizabeth (translated by the late Father McKee of the 
London Oratory), and the Jesuit Father Lechat’s Les 
Refugiés anglais dans les Pays Bas espagnols durant le 
régne d Elisabeth, published at Louvain in 1914; both 
the learned writers quote documents in the Vatican 
archives. In this connexion it is perhaps not without 
interest to note that in the preamble of the statute 
27 Eliz. c.1 (that terrible Act against ‘Fesusts, seminary 
priests, etc., under which so many priests were condemned 
to the penalties of high treason) one of the reasons alleged 
for its enactment was that those aimed at came here 
“to stir up and move sedition, rebellion and open hostility 
within . . . her Highness’s realms and dominions to 
the great endangerment of her royal person... .” 
It is a noticeable fact that the cases of at least forty-five 
priests who were condemned for their priesthood between 
1585 and 1603 are among those whose cases have been 
adjourned ; and it may be that “the religious motives 
of their execution seemed somewhat involved with 
other motives,” as Father Newdigate notes in regard 
to those who were executed after the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 

The case of the victims of the Oates “ plot ” was another 
difficulty. These victims were not indicted under the 
penal laws, but all of them, priests included, under the 
Statute of Treasons of Edward III. There were twelve 
of them in all: ten were tried at the Old Bailey, Scroggs, 
the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, presiding; one, 
Blessed Thomas Thwing, at York; and one, Lord 
Stafford, before the House of Lords on impeachments 
by the Commons. The case of Blessed Thomas ‘Thwing 
was a peculiar one, for the jury, whilst finding him guilty, 
acquitted all the laymen, his alleged confederates, clearly 
showing that in fact he was condemned because he was 
a priest. As to the rest, their trial was probably as fair, 
or rather one should say not more unfair, than any other 
would have been in which the Crown was directly 
concerned. A distinguished modern judge, Sir James 
Stephen, after a careful consideration of the cases in his 
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History of the Criminal Law, says: “ In justice to Scroggs, 
disgusting as his manner was, I am not prepared to say 
that he strained the law as it then stood ”; whilst the 
jury believed the witnesses, though undoubtedly they 
would have been predisposed to do so. Lord Stafford’s 
case provokes Sir James Stephen to adverse criticism 
of the Lords, on the ground that by the rejection of their 
evidence in another “plot” case before Scroggs’ doubt 
had already been cast on the veracity of the witnesses. All 
twelve were found guilty upon perjured evidence: 
but never for one moment was any one of the victims 
of these judicial murders in formal peril for the faith: 
more than this, in view of the feeling which at the 
time prevailed in regard to those found guilty of high 
treason, it may be confidently said that it is practically 
certain that they could not have saved their lives by 
apostasy. The ground for beatification is extremely 
interesting: Benedict XIV had laid down that it was 
sufficient for the accusers to have laid a false charge 
in odium fidet, even if the judges (1.¢., in English law the 
jury) believed it to be true. Of course, the formal 
accusers were the grand jury, but obviously those con- 
cerned must have regarded Oates and Bedloe as the real 
accusers: and even then it could not have been an 
easy task to resolve whether those miscreants acted 
in odium fider or tn spem lucrt. 

In view of difficulties such as these and the fallibility 
of human evidence, one recognizes the wisdom of the 
Holy See in refusing to admit anyone to the supreme 
honour of canonization till the evidence on which he 
or she was allowed the preliminary honour of beatification 
has been confirmed by miracles. 

With the beatifications of December last, came the 
fear that all the Beati would be included in one cause: 
happily it has been decided that the cause of those 
who suffered under Henry VIII shall be kept distinct 
from those who suffered at a later date. There were 
in fact two persecutions : as Archbishop Goodier pointed 
out, those who suffered under Elizabeth and her successors 
suffered for the Mass, those under Henry VIII for the 
papal supremacy. 
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That supremacy was maintained by Henry VIII 


himself in his Assertio Septem Sacramentorum published 
in 1521, whether honestly or not it is impossible 
to say. Henry told Blessed Thomas More that he had a 
secret reason for extolling the papal position, and Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner suggests the possibility of his having taken 
that line in the hope of obtaining a divorce. 

The question of divorce, however, did not become 
acute till some years later. In 1527 Wolsey sent his 
secretary, Stephen Gardiner, afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester, to Rome, to ask for a legatine court to try 
the issue. Clement VII agreed, subject to the proviso 
that the court should give no final decision without his 
approval. Cardinal Campeggio, non-resident Bishop 
of Salisbury, was sent from Rome to sit with Cardinal 
Wolsey, non-resident Archbishop of York. The court 
sat at Blackfriars, but before it reached any conclusion 
the Pope revoked the case to Rome. Wolsey had failed, 
and would undoubtedly have paid for his failure on the 
scaffold, but for his premature death. Proceedings 
were taken against him under the Statute of Premunire 
for having exercised legatine powers, which he had done 
with the King’s approval and at the King’s wish. 
Balked of his prey by Wolsey’s death, Henry turned on 
the whole body of the English clergy, charging them all 
with a breach of the Statute of Premunire by their 
recognition of Wolsey’s legatine authority. ‘The charge 
was monstrous, but the clergy knew their King and knew 
the penalties incurred by a breach of the statute. 

The Convocation of Canterbury offered the huge 
sum of £100,000, and the Convocation of York another 
£18,000, in the hope of obtaining a pardon. The 
King, however, refused to accept what they offered, unless 
at the same time they acknowledged him to be the 
supreme head of the Church in England. After much 
hesitation and discussion the Convocation of Canterbury 
presented an address to the King, in which they asked him 
to accept their grant as a mark of their gratitude “ for 
his zeal in writing against Luther, in suppressing heresy 
and checking insults against the clergy.” In the course 
of this address they speak of the King as the singular 
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protector of the English Church and clergy, “ the only 
and supreme lord, and so far as the law of Christ permits 
even the supreme head ”—Eccleste et clert Anglicam 
cujus singularem protectorem unicum et supremum dominun 
et quantum per Christi legem licet etiam supremum caput 
ipstus majestatem recognoscimus. Father Bridgett * points 
out that so far the supremacy of the Pope had not been 
brought into discussion; the acceptance was ambiguous, 
and the King declared that no novelty was involved 
in his claim. The Bishop of Rochester, Blessed John 
Fisher, saw clearly enough the use that might be made 
of such a recognition; but he knew his colleagues, and the 
best he could do was to persuade them to limit their 
recognition by words which in fact made it futile. In 
spite of Henry’s declaration it is hard not to believe 
that he recognised the nearness of a breach with Rome, 
and therefore seized a favourable moment for extorting 
an acknowledgment of his supremacy which might 
be used against the clergy when need arose. 

This acknowledgment was obtained in 1531, and in 
the following year Henry, through his servile Parliament, 
obtained from the Convocation of Canterbury what is 
generally known as “the submission of the clergy.” 
In the words of Mr. Gardiner, “The clergy engaged in 
the first place neither to meet in convocation, nor to 
enact or execute new canons without the King’s authority; 
and secondly to submit all past ecclesiastical legislation 
to examination with a view to the removal of everything 
prejudicial to the royal prerogative.” This engagement 
was entered into on 15th May, 1532; the Bishop 
of Rochester, being ill at the time, took no part in the 
discussion. 

The next step was, by the Act of Appeals, to forbid 
appeals to anyone outside the realm in either temporal 
or spiritual matters. This cleared the way for a divorce, 
which was pronounced by Cranmer on 23rd May, 1533 ; 
nine days later, on Ist June, the King’s mistress ¢ was 


* For a detailed account of this matter see his admirable Life of Blessed 
John Fisher, Chapter ix. 

1 The King went through a form of marriage with Anne Boleyn in secret 
on 25th January, four months before the divorce. The “‘ marriage” was 
ery at a later date, two days before her execution, to have been 
in ° : 
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crowned in Westminster Hall. Henry secured himself 
against interference in these proceedings by having Blessed 
John Fisher arrested on 6th April, and kept out of the 
way till 13th June. Before the end of the year he 
appealed from the Pope to a general council, an appeal 
which was ignored by the Pope, who, on 23rd March, 
1534, gave his decision in favour of Katharine. A 
week later, on 30th March, the Act of Succession 
was passed, limiting the succession to Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter, who was born on 7th September, 1533. It 
was ordered 


that all nobles of the realm spiritual and temporal, and all other 
subjects arrived at full age, should be obliged to take corporal 
oath, in the presence of the king or his commissioners, to observe 
and maintain the whole effects and contents of the Act. 


The commissioners who drew up the oath widened its 
extent, making it include the preamble as well as the 
Act itself ; and the preamble declared that Henry’s 
marriage with Katharine was invalid. To take this oath 
was therefore tantamount to repudiating the papal 
authority. 

Parliament met again at the end of 1534 and enacted 
two more statutes, the Act of Supremacy and the 
Act of Treasons. The Act of Supremacy, after reciting 
that the clergy in their convocations had recognised 
the King as supreme head of the Church of England, 
for “corroboration and confirmation thereof” enacted that 
the King should be taken, accepted, and reputed the only 
supreme head on earth of the Church of England, called 
Ecclesta Anglicana ; also that the King should have full 
power and authority to visit and redress all such things, 
which by any manner of spiritual authority ought to be 
redressed, “any usage, custom, foreign laws, foreign 
authority, prescription or any other thing or things to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” On15th January, 1535, 
Henry assumed the style given him by parliament. 
The breach with Rome was completed by three other 
Acts; one extending the Act of Annates previously 
passed so as to comprise all first-fruits which had been 


paid to the Pope; another giving the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury authority to grant all dispensations which 
had hitherto been reserved to the Pope; and a third 
confirming the “ submission of the clergy ” and enacting 
that appeals from the archiepiscopal courts should be 
heard by royal commissioners. 

Henry was now, so far as the English clergy went, 
their Pope. The word “ papa” was erased wherever 
it occurred in the Missal: the feast of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury was equally erased from the calendar, and, 
in one case at any rate, the whole proper of the Mass 
for his feast was equally obliterated. The Missal to 
which reference has just been made is the fine fourteenth 
century one of Abbot Lithington in two volumes folio, 
belonging to Westminster Abbey. ‘This is now on view 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, having been lent 
to the exhibition of Medieval English Art. One volume 
is open at the calendar for December, showing the 
name of St. Thomas of Canterbury erased: the other at the 
Te igitur, from which the word papa has been deleted, 
and in its place the words rege nostro H et regina N. 
inserted. A very few years later those responsible for 
this atrocity learnt by experience what royal supremacy 
meant, and it is difficult to feel any sympathy for them. 

In regard to the drastic religious changes of Henry’s 
reign, one thing stands out clearly ; they were all done 
by Acts of Parliament, that is to say with the approval 
of both Houses, the Commons and the Lords. And in 
the House of Lords the lords spiritual, the bishops and 
the abbots of the most important monasteries, were in 
the majority. The Lower House was packed with the 
King’s creatures, who looked to their master for future 
reward—an explanation of, but no excuse for, their con- 
duct. The bishops and abbots must undoubtedly 
bear the brunt of the blame ; if they had had a spark of 
the courage shown by one of their number, Henry would 
not have dared to act as he did; he could not have sent 
the whole body of the lords spiritual to the block. 
Cardinal Manning was accustomed to say that the people 
of England were robbed of their faith; they were, and 
by their bishops, who were guilty of a cowardly betrayal 
of their trust. One sometimes hears it said that they 
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did not understand what they were doing, that the 
question of the papal supremacy was not clear. Father 
Bridgett in his Life of Blessed Thomas More gives a long 
quotation (edition of 1924, p. 219) from the latter’s 
answer to Luther written in 1523, of which the following 
passage is the beginning : 


As regards the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, the Bishop of 
Rochester has made the matter so clear from the Gospels, the Acts 
of the Apostles . . . and from the consent of all the holy fathers, 
not of the Latins only, but of the Greeks also . . . and from 
the decision of a general council, in which the Armenians and the 
Greeks, who at that time had been most obstinately resisting, 
were overcome and acknowledged themselves overcome, that it 
would be utterly superfluous for me to write again on the subject. 
I am moved to obedience to that See not only by what learned 
and holy men have written, but by this fact especially, that we 
shall find that on the one hand every enemy of the Christian 
faith makes war on that See, and that on the other hand no one 
has ever declared himself an enemy of that See who has not also 
shortly after shown most evidently that he was the enemy of the 
Christian religion. 


It has been urged in defence of the bishops that it took 
a great scholar, as was Sir Thomas More, ten years to make 
up his mind on the matter. ‘This is hardly a fair present- 
ment of the case. The problem before his mind was 
not whether the Pope enjoyed a primacy, but whether 
that primacy was of divine or ecclesiastical institution. 
Here are his own words, — by Father Bridgett 
(p. 343) from a letter to Cromwell, written after his 
examination by the Council : 


As regards .. . the primacy of the Pope, I nothing meddle in 
the matter. Truthitis ... I was myself sometime not of the 
mind that the primacy of that See should be begun by the in- 
stitution of God, until that I read in that matter those things 
that the King’s Highness had written in his most famous book 
against the heresies of Martin Luther [1.¢., Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum| ... But surely after that I had read his Grace’s 
book therein and so many other things as I have seen in that point 
by these ten years since and more, I have found in effect the sub- 
stance of all the holy doctors from St. Ignatius disciple to St. 
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John the Evangelist, unto our own days, both Latin and Greeks, 
so consonant and agreeing in that point, and the thing by such 
general councils so confirmed also, that in good faith, I never 
neither read nor heard anything of such effect on the other side 
that ever could lead me to think that my conscience were well 
discharged, but rather in right great peril, if I should follow the 
other side and deny the primacy to be provided by God. Which 
if we did, yet can I nothing . . . perceive that any commodity 
that ever could come by that denial. For that primacy is at the 
leastwise instituted by the corps of Christendom and for a great 
urgent cause in avoiding of schisms and corroborate by continued 
succession more than the space of a thousand years at the least. ... 
And therefore since all Christendom is one corps I cannot perceive 
how any member thereof may without the common consent of 
the body depart from the common head. And then if we may 
not lawfully leave it by ourselves, I cannot perceive [except in 
the case that] the thing were a treating in a general council what 
the question could avail, whether the primacy were instituted 
immediately by God or ordained by the Church. 


And here it should be noted that More does not say that 
it took him ten years and more to make up his mind, 
but that he had been working on the matter for that 
period : as a matter of fact it would appear that a very 
much shorter period of study had sufficed to convince 
him on the point: for the Assertio Septem Sacramentorum 
appeared some time in the year 1§21, and in 1523 
More, as quoted above, said that the arguments of the 
Bishop of Rochester had convinced him, and as those 
arguments began with the Gospels, More must have 
been convinced of the Divine institution of the primacy ; 
he could not have been convinced by the Bishop’s argu- 
ments of its ecclesiastical institution, as that was what 
he originally believed. 

To go back to the bishops: it is hardly credible that 
they were as ignorant as their excusers would charitably 
make them. ff they were, one feels that their ignorance 
was as inexcusable as their apostasy: they were the 
a? of the faith, and it was their business to know. 

t is idle to suggest that they were less capable of in- 
forming themselves than was a busy layman who acquired 
his theological knowledge in the midst of multifarious 
occupations of an exacting character. And if the bishops 
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are excused, so must the King be; for between 1§21 and 
1534. he might have been led to think that his earlier 
opinion was wrong! ‘The real reason for the bishops’ 
subservience should rather be looked for in their close 
connexion with the Crown since the Conquest : on two 
other memorable occasions they had shown the same 
spirit. In the struggle in connexion with investitures 
under the first Henry, St. Anselm was deserted by his 
fellows at Rockingham ; and under the second Henry, 
when the question of ecclesiastical immunities was the 
subject of dispute, St. Thomas of Canterbury was left 
alone at Northampton. Under the eighth Henry there 
was one faithful bishop, learned like St. Anselm, a 
martyr like St. Thomas. 

It has already been said that Henry assumed the title of 
Supreme Head of the Church in England on 15th January, 
1535. Within six months of that fatal date he had 
sent ten martyrs to the scaffold : a cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church, an ex-chancellor of England, six 
Carthusian monks, a Brigitine, and a secular priest. 
The engine employed for the purpose was the Act of 
Treasons of 1534, which made it high treason to deny 
the King’s title; so the lords spiritual have their part 
in these murders. 

Two names stand out in the list, John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, and Thomas More, some time Chancellor 
of England : the former a great scholar and a great bishop, 
one spoken of by the imperial ambassador as the very 
paragon of virtue and learning; the latter a lawyer of 
repute, bencher of his Inn, a man of letters, well called 
the father of modern English, a humanist, the friend of 
the most learned men of his day, and withal a man of 
deep piety—how deep that piety was may be gathered 
from the little book Thoughts of a Martyr, compiled by 
a canoness of Hayward’s Heath, one of a community 
devoted to his memory. And here may be added an 
extract from the preface to Count Grabinski’s essay on 
the English schism. 


‘One of the finest figures in the history of England,” he writes, 
“* was certainly that of the Chancellor of Henry VIII, who ended 
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his life on the scaffold because he would not traffic with his 
conscience by encouraging the disgraceful passions of that wretched 
sovereign. ‘Thomas More was an honest statesman in an age when 
ministers were often corrupt and nearly always servile flatterers 
of their prince. He was not ashamed to defend justice and truth 
at a moment when too many others without scruple sacrificed 
justice and truth to ambition and interest ; and he was a victim 
of his rectitude and rigid honesty. His example is a most noble 
one.” 


These two great men are part and parcel of English 
history; wherever that history is read there will their 
names be known. ‘They are two of the finest characters 
in the whole range of that history, and it may be doubted 
as to whether Thomas More is not the greatest English- 
man that has ever lived. ‘To realise his greatness when 
the great trial came, one only has to imagine what would 
be said now of a layman who dared to take up on a 
theological point a position opposed to that of the whole 
hierarchy save one. He could easily have saved his life 
by sheltering himself behind the teaching of the bishops ; 
he did not, and was taunted with thinking himself more 
learned than the bishops and the great men of the realm. 
Yet he was right, and they knew that he was right. 

John Fisher and Thomas More, par nobile fratrum, 
were not indeed the first of the martyrs—that honour 
belongs to the Carthusians—but they set the example, 
and were the first to suffer, for they had spent a year 
in prison before the others were even arrested. Count 
Grabinski speaks of them as the most illustrious victims 
of Henry VIII; more than this, they are by common 
consent the chiefs of all who were martyred in the two 
persecutions. ‘They stand out before the whole world, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, as the champions of 
papal supremacy ; that they were recognised by the 

oly See as its great protagonists may be gathered from 
the fact that their names are inserted in the collect for 
the feast of the English Martyrs; and one cannot but 
feel that the canonization of these two would be more 
fruitful for good than that of all the other martyrs 
put together. 

And that separate canonization may be confidently 
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looked for, as four years ago it was unanimously decided 
by the Bishops of England that the necessary steps 
should be taken to bring this about; and it was also 
unanimously decided that the conduct of the matter should 
be confided to the charge of the Bishop of Southwark ; 
a graceful act, for his lordship is the successor of 
one of these two great martyrs, Blessed John Fisher, 
whilst Blessed Thomas More was connected with his 
diocese in more ways than one. St. Thomas of 
Canterbury was canonized in little more than two years 
after his martyrdom, and these two great martyrs for the 
Holy See have been waiting for a like honour for wellnigh 


four centuries. 
EGERTON BECK. 


Nott.—The reference to the Westminster Missal needs am- 
plification. In the contemporary Sherborne Missal and in the 
Tiptoft Missal (first half of the fourteenth century) we find in 
the Canon una cum papa nostro et cum antistite nostro et cum 
rege nostro, and one may assume that the Westminster Missal did 
not differ. In the Sherborne and the Tiptoft books papa is 
erased and the space left blank. The Westminster authorities 
were not content with this ; they placed the King in the place of 
the Pope, and the King’s mistress (for regina N. in the first place 
must have been Anne Boleyn) in the place of the Bishop, that 
prelate being relegated to the last place.—E.B. 
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Art. 3. RECENT STUDIES OF THE ARTHURIAN 
LEGEND 


1. William of Malmesbury On the Antiquity of Glastonbury ; with 
especial reference to the equation between Glastonbury and 
Avalon. By William Wells Newell (1908: Publications of 
the Modern Languages Association of America, xviii, 
459-512). 

2. The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, from the Beginnings down 
to the year 1300. By James Douglas Bruce, Ph.D. (1923: 
2 vols.). 

3. Arthur of Britain. By E. K. Chambers (1927). 

4. The * Historia Regum Britannia’ of Geoffrey of Monmouth. By 
Anton Griscom, M.A. (1929). Longman’s, 

5. L’ Abbaye de Glastonbury et la Légende du Rot Arthur. By 
Edmond Faral (1929: Revue Historique, clx, 1-49). 

6. La Légende Arthurienne. Etudes et Documents: Premiére 
Partie, des plus anciens textes, tomes I-III: par Edmond 
Faral, Professeur au Collége de France (1929). 


} fe may seem strange from our modern point of view 
that a book written by the great historian William 
of Malmesbury, with the attractive title On the Antiquity 
of the Church of Glastonbury, should have found so few 
to read and copy it that but a single manuscript of it 
should have survived; and that even this should offer 
us nothing better than a wilfully corrupted text, written 
two centuries after the author’s death, and depraved by a 
series of revisers who converted it into a storehouse of 
traditions, most of which had grown up in the interval. 
The complete loss of the treatise in its unadulterated 
form is to be explained partly by its uselessness at Glaston- 
bury itself to those who now have the new and enlarged 
edition, and partly by a not unnatural lack of appreciation 
on the part of other monasteries of a work which tended 
to place them in a distinctly inferior position. 

The fate of the book in later days has been hardly 
less strange. It was printed by Gale in 1691; but his 
edition left so much to be desired that it was printed 
afresh by Hearne in 1727 as part of his introduction to 
the treatise of Adam of Domerham, a monk who had 
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carried on the history of Glastonbury to the end of the 
thirteenth century. Hearne’s pages are somewhat dis- 
tressing to look upon; for the text is often wellnigh 
lost in the marginal additions which entangle it. But 
Hearne, with all his oddities, was a faithful transcriber, 
and comparison with the unique manuscript in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, shows that he 
was representing as closely as he could in print the actual 
arrangement of the document before him. He did 
what he could, moreover, to indicate the relative dates 
of the various annotators and the sources from which 
they had drawn their information. The book thus skil- 
fully reproduced became in our more critical days the 
butt of the historians, who either declared that William 
of Malmesbury had stooped to humour the monks, whose 
guest he was at the time of writing, by setting down 
whatever they chose to tell him; or, if they could not 
descend to such a libel, contented themselves with point- 
ing out that the original had been so tampered with that 
the true could no longer be distinguished from the false, 
and that in its present form the work was worse than 
useless for historical purposes. 

This latter verdict could not long satisfy enquirers 
who were concerned to trace the true story of Glaston- 
bury in the earliest times, and who recognized the im- 
portance of the facts and of the traditions which came 
under the observation of so trustworthy a recorder as 
William of Malmesbury when he was actually resident in 
the abbey at some time between the years 1130 and 1135. 
Yet it was not among the students of monastic origins or 
of ecclesiastical archeology that the need of a critical 
discrimination first made itself insistently felt. It was 
the investigators of Arthurian romance who imperatively 
demanded an answer to the question whether the occa- 
sional notices found in the De Antiquttate regarding 
King Arthur, the Isle of Avalon, and St. Joseph of 
Arimathea, were or were not a part of the Chvcaberr 
tradition at the time when the great historian wrote. 
On grounds of internal evidence and of reasonable proba- 
bility several of these notices could be dismissed as obvious 
insertions of a later date. ‘There was, however, a small 
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and perplexing remainder, which could not be thus sum- 
marily disposed of ; and the fact that William of Malmes- 
bury’s book was anterior to the bold flights of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth made it all the more important to decide 
which, if any, of these passages could with certainty be 
declared to have come from the historian’s pen. By 
what conceivable canon could they be ruled in or out ? 

And here is another surprise. More than forty years 
ago the key to the position was found, but its discoverer 
seems to have overlooked its peculiar significance, or at 
any rate to have made no effort to put it into the lock. 
In his masterly edition of William of Malmesbury’s 
Gesta Regum (Rolls Ser., 1887), Bishop Stubbs main- 
tained that the historian had composed that work con- 
currently with his Gesta Pontificum, which was issued later 
in the same year, 1125. In both works he had made state- 
ments about Glastonbury which his subsequent investiga- 
tions as a resident in the abbey some time afterwards 
showed him to be erroneous or inadequate. Whilst 
there he had written two books on the Life of St. Dun- 
stan and one on the Antiquity of the Church of Glaston- 
bury. In a later revision of the Gesta Regum, issued 
between 1135, and 1140, he expressly referred to the De 
Antiquttate, and made large insertions from it which corres- 
pond word for word with sections of that book as we have 
it to-day. 

With the help of this careful edition of the Gesta 
Regum, made directly from the manuscripts, it was now 
possible to mark off considerable portions of the De 
Antiquitate as quite certainly representing the work in 
its original form. It did not of course follow that other 
portions might not be equally genuine. But at any rate 
we had now a positive, if not a negative, criterion of 
authenticity. The credit of the first systematic applica- 
tion of the test belongs to an American writer, 
W. W. Newell, who in 1903 wrote a dissertation 
entitled William of Malmesbury on the Antiquity of 
Glastonbury ; with - 7 reference to the Equation of 
Glastonbury and Avalon. 

This is an investigation of first-rate importance, 
conceived and executed in a scholarly manner and with - 
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a true critical instinct. The writer makes full use of 
Bishop Stubbs’ edition of the Gesta Regum, and goes 
systematically through the De Antiguttate in the form 
in which it has come down to us, comparing with each 
section of it the corresponding passages which William 
of Malmesbury had inserted into his revised issue of the 
Gesta Regum. ‘The task was a straightforward one. It 
involved no fresh examination of MSS., it needed only 
patience and discernment ; and it has been done remark- 
ably well. His wide acquaintance with the Arthurian 
problem, and the vast literature which now deals with 


it, has enabled the writer to keep the important issues } 


to the front throughout, and to throw light on various 
passages which betray the hand of an interpolator. * 
This is no place to enter into the details of the inquiry. 
The writer soon begins to indicate the conclusions to 
which his comparison is leading him. After discussing 
and dismissing the long and self-contradictory sections 
with which the book begins, he makes the just remark: 


The genuine text is given by the extract which William made 
in the third recension of his Gesta Regum t+: the Antiquity, as he 
wrote it, began with the first words of the extract: “ ‘Tradunt bone 
credulitatis annales.” [Annals deserving of credit record that 
Lucius, King of the Britons, sent to Pope Eleutherius, etc. ]t 


Careful as the writer has been, his work suffers here f 


and there from lack of local knowledge; as when he 


* The present reviewer has the more right to express this favourable 
judgment because, in complete ignorance that the work had been done 


before him, he had himself pursued exactly the same method and reached fF 


practically identical results in an essay entitled William of Malmesbury on 
the Antiquity of Glastonbury, in a volume of Somerset Historical Essays, 


published for the British Academy (Oxford, 1921). He was at that time > 


concerned only with the evidence for the early story of Glastonbury itself: 
the application of his results to one department of the Arthurian problem 


was made later in a little work on Two Glastonbury Legends : King Arthur © 


and St. Joseph of Arimathea (Cambridge University Press: 1926). 


¢t He follows Bishop Stubbs in speaking of ‘the third recension”; © 
but he suggests later, as I myself have done, that what is called “‘ the § 
second recension,’”’ more compressed in its extracts, is really the later. | 
t The eulogy of K. Lucius and the comparison of his action with that of [ 


King Ethelbert in after-days, which follows this opening section, is 
eliminated by Newell as not being in Gesta Regum. It is but a rhetorical 
patch, conveying no new information, and hardly worth repeating: butit 
is quite in the historian’s manner. 
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identifies Lantocal (or, as it should be, Lantocai, “ the 
church or settlement of St. Kay”) with Leigh-on- 
Mendip; whereas the Leghe which is given as its alterna- 
tive name was the old name of Street, still surviving in 
West Leigh. Nor has he escaped the perils that await 
the intruder in the highly specialized study of early 
charters. By adopting an attitude now happily almost 
out-of-date, in regard to their historical value, he does a real 
injustice to the monks of Glastonbury. We could well 
spare the phrases “evidently falsified,”’ “of course fraudu- 
lent,” “ fictitious charters.” Nor is his Latin quite im- 
peccable. Even the finished scholar trips at times, and 
delights his friendly critics by an amazing lapse. Citing 
a letter from a monk of Glastonbury in the time of Henry 
of Blois, he tells us: **‘ Godefridus, while in France, had 
learned from a monk of St. Denis that Glastonbury took 
in England a corresponding rank as superior even to 
Rome.” ‘The Latin has Roma etenim secunda vocatur. 
Surely this only means that, if Glastonbury was called 
“Mother of saints,” it might also be called a second 
Rome.* : 

Another lapse suggests a want of sympathy with a time- 
honoured practice. “‘ The fame of Patrick,” we read, 
“brings to Glastonbury many Irish pilgrims, who, ac- 
cording to their unsavoury national custom, throng to 
kiss the remains of their favourite saint.” Now what 
William of Malmesbury said was (for here we are dealing 
with a passage of the original): Hine Hiberntenstbus mos 
tnolitus ad exosculandas patront religutas locum frequentare : 
that is, a custom grew up (tnolitus from tnolesco) among 
the Irish of coming to Glastonbury to kiss the relics of 
St. Patrick. Jmolitus is a rare and poetic word, but it 
does not mean “ unsavoury.” 

There is a fate which seems at times to play these 
tricks with the destructive critic, lest he be too uplifted 
by his unassailable achievements. Where he is on his own 


* In the footnote (p. 474, n. 4), the words are misquoted as Roma etenim 
secunda habetur. Was this supposed to mean “ Rome is held to come 
second ” ? 

An interesting parallel to ““ Roma secunda ”’ is the ‘“‘ Roma Britanniz,” 
which the Book of Llandaff tells us was a title given to Bardsey Island, 
Owing to the vast number of saints buried there. ' 
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ground our essayist treads firmly enough. When he 
has to deal with the later parts of the De Antiquttate, 
where the extracts incorporated into the Gesta Regum 
cease to guide him, he pursues his course with admirable 
discretion, and at length gives us this brief summary of 
his results : 


The examinatiom now ended may justify an opinion as to the 
relation between William’s apology and the existing treatise. 
While at Glastonbury, William prepared a /tbellus of modest 
dimensions, such as might be thrown off in the interim between 
the two books of his Life of Dunstan. ‘The body of this work 
consisted of notices respecting early saints, and a cartulary, 
exhibiting donations arranged according to the series of abbots. 
Prefixed were a prologue and three introductory chapters, and 
appended a list of promotions and summary of estates. A brief 
epilogue concluded the document. 

This simple treatise was completely recast, and underwent 
expansion sufficient to at least treble its volume. In this work 
were occupied several hands. . . . The reworkers laboured to 
exalt the dignity of Glastonbury, after the destruction of its edifice 
had cast a shadow on the foundation. In some measure the 
work was made to form a guidebook to the new church of St. 
Mary. 


We could have wished to find in the essay some 
critical estimate of the historical importance of William 
of Malmesbury’s treatise, when thus purged from later 
accretions; but this was beyond the writer’s scope. As 
to the special question in which, as an Arthurian student, 
he was directly interested, he has left us in no doubt. 
The answer to the question is that there is no reason 
at all to believe that, when the historian stayed with the 
monks about the year 1130, and investigated their records 
and traditions, he had ever heard any mention of King 
Arthur, Avalon or Joseph of Arimathea in connection 
with the early story of Glastonbury Abbey. 

Accordingly, William of Malmesbury’s book On the 
Antiquity of the Church of Glastonbury, in the form in 
which he actually wrote it, has but a negative value hence- 
forward to students of Arthurian romance; it can only 
tell them what not to look for in the Glastonbury of his 
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day. But it remains to the historian and the archzolo- 
gist a precious record of what the writer saw and heard, 
a monument of his patient research among the abbey’s 
muniments, and of his cautious discrimination, excep- 
tional for that age, in dealing with its early traditions. 

The conclusions reached in Newell’s dissertation 
seem not to have been seriously challenged. J. S. Bruce, 
another American writer, who has earned the gratitude 
of all students of his subject by the two volumes of his 
survey of Arthurian literature, furnished with elaborate 
footnotes recording the very various views of French and 
German scholars, accepted Newell’s position as beyond 
dispute. Yet even so he could not clear his mind of 
impressions doubtless formed at an earlier period; for 
so we must explain his continuing to criticize William of 
Malmesbury for statements which he never made. 

It is no longer legitimate, for example, to write that 
“the story of St. Philip’s having founded Christianity in 
Britain was virtually an invention of William’s, who was 
desirous of establishing for the English a direct apostolic 
origin and a consequent independence of Rome.” There 
is not the slightest ground in what William of Malmes- 
bury actually wrote, either for the statement or for the 
alleged motive. “The desired result,” he continued, 
“he achieved by drawing a convenient inference from a 
statement in,the ninth century chronicle of Freculf, 
that St. Philip had converted the Gauls and neighbouring 
peoples, and combining it with a fiction of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s concerning the conversion of Britain.” 
Why he should imagine that William of Malmesbury 
drew anything from Geoffrey of Monmouth he does not 
tell us. ‘This passage was, we must charitably suppose, 
written before he had seen Newell’s essay, which he does 
not refer to at this point, though he recognizes it in a 
later footnote. 


What William of Malmesbury wrote was simply this : 


[After assigning the building of the old church to the preachers 
sent by Pope Eleutherius, he adds, as in fairness bound:] There 
is also that written evidence of good credit found in certain places 
to this effect : The church of Glastonbury did none other men’s 
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hands make, but actual disciples of Christ built it. Nor is this 
irreconcilable with truth: for if the Apostle Philip preached to 
the Gauls, as Freculfus says in the fourth chapter of his second 
book, it may be believed that he cast the seeds of his doctrine 
across the sea as well. But, lest I should seem to cheat the ex- 
pectation of my readers by fanciful opinions, I will leave disput- 
able matters and gird myself to the narration of solid facts. 


Could we improve on this just and gentle scepticism ? 
Bruce clearly followed, in spite of Newell’s warning, the 
mangled text of the thirteenth century revisers, who can- 
celled altogether the last sentence of the paragraph. 

Blemishes of this kind hardly detract from the real value 
of Bruce’s encyclopedic work, which is a store of well- 
ordered information, in spite of judgments which are 
sometimes out-of-date. It is highly serviceable to the 
English reader who has neither the knowledge nor the 
leisure needed for a first-hand study of the Arthurian 
romances. An excellent index will guide him, for 
example, to much that is of interest as to Avalon and 
Joseph of Arimathea, and the gradual appropriation of 
both by the monks of Glastonbury. 

So then the little treatise of William of Malmesbury 


On the Antiquity of the Church of Glastonbury’ 


comes to its own again. It has, indeed, in its purified 
form, as we have already said, no more than a negative 
interest for the Arthurian student. It tells him only 
that the historian’s residence at Glastonbury did not 
lead him to modify the only references which he had 
made to King Arthur, viz., the brief sentences of the 
Gesta Regum which condemn the idle tales of the Britons 
concerning him, and which suggest that the belief in his 
return was .* to the fact that his tomb was nowhere 
to be seen (i., 8.; ili., 257). 

But the work remains to the historian and the 
archeologist. It deserves to be edited anew, so that it 
may be read continuously, apart from the interpolations 
which have hitherto proved so misleading, and which them- 
selves will gain in value when their true character is 
understood. 

The latest study of the relation of Glastonbury to 
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the Arthurian legend comes from Prof. Edmond Faral, 
of Paris.* Although he systematically abstains from 
loading his pages with references to modern writers, 
except where he finds it ,necessary to contravene their 
conclusions, his work shows how closely he has followed 
the course of the most recent investigations. Himself 
no newcomer in the field, he has given us a luminous 
exposition of the growth of legend at Glastonbury, both 
before and after William of Malmesbury’s time. But 
here we suffer, as we have suffered before, from the lack 
of a continuous text of the De Antiquttate in its authentic 
form. M. Faral should not, for example, make the 
historian responsible for saying that St. Philip himself 
came to Britain, or even for accepting the tradition that 
his disciples came. Unfortunately, like Prof. Bruce, he 
has lost sight of the guarding clause which a reviser 
thought it needful to cut out. Nor should he have 
stated that the translation of St. Indract to Glaston- 
bury by K. Ina’s order was an interpolation ; for it is 
attested by the later edition of the Gesta Regum. And in 
dealing with the interpolations themselves he trips at 
times : as when he speaks of “‘ the priories of Machan and 
Etheling ” for the abbeys of Muchelney and Athelney ; 
or when he refers to a restoration of St. Patrick’s tomb 
demanded “ by the fire of the year 710.” ‘This curious 
aberration is due to a hasty reading of the statement 
that “he rested in the old church on the right side of 
the altar through a long course of years, to wit, 710 years, 
even until the burning of that same church” (which took 
place in 1184).+ 

Such slight inaccuracies of detail do not interfere 
with the argument of this important essay, which is 
attractive alike for its breadth of treatment and its clarity 
of expression. ‘The story of the finding of K. Arthur’s 
body is excellently handled: so is the discussion of the 
name Avallonia. Specially helpful is the exploration of 
ine story about Arthur’s young knight Ider, and the 
ac~unt of the French source which it suggests. There is 

*It appeared as an article in the Revue Historique in 1929, and it now 
forms a chapter in his recent work La Légende Arthurienne (ii, 402-460). 


tT The figure 710 is a loose calculation: for the saint is said just before 
to have died in 472, and the addition gives us only 1182. 
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an interesting sorting out of Arthurian material in the 
Latin lives of Welsh saints; but Caradoc of Llancarvan, 
the biographer of Gildas and probably of Cungar, must 
not be thought to have drawn from the lives of Cadoc and 
Iiltud. I have elsewhere shown that there are strong 
grounds for believing that the writer or writers of these 
lives had the lives of Gildas and Cungar before them.* 
If this view be accepted, portions of this section will 
demand reconsideration ; but M. Faral’s conclusion, that 
the first literary notice of any link between Arthur and 
Glastonbury is to be found in Caradoc’s Life of Gildas, 
will remain unaffected. 

In his first volume (pp. 301ff.) M. Faral has made 
an elaborate comparison of the De Antiquttate as we now 
have it with the passages preserved in the revised edition 
of the Gesta Regum. He reaches the same conclusion 
as the writers of whom we have spoken above: namely, 
that the primitive text of the De Antiquitate contained 
no mention at all of Arthur, Avalon, or Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

William of Malmesbury had hardly laid down his 
pen after the completion of his tract on the Antiquity of 
Glastonbury, in which as we have seen no mention at 
all was made of Arthur or of Avalon, when there ap- 
peared a History of the Kings of Britain, by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, claiming to be the translation into Latin 
of an ancient book in the British tongue. Here, among 
much else that was marvellous and hitherto wholly un- 
known, was a full account of the heroic deeds of King 
Arthur, whose victories were not confined to his native 
land, but even rivalled the conquests of Alexander and 
of Charlemagne. His career was cut short by a kins- 
man’s treachery, and after the disastrous battle of Camlan 
the stricken king was carried away to the isle of Avallo 
for the healing of his wounds. ‘Thus was laid the founda- 
tion of that Arthurian romance which in varying forms 
of prose and verse fascinated Europe for more than three 
centuries. 

Geoffrey’s work had from the first an astonishing vogue. 


* See Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1921 (vol. xxiii., No. 89). 
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Out of nearly two hundred manuscripts known to exist 
to-day, no less than forty-eight are ascribed to the twelfth 
century. The book was first printed in Paris in 1503, 
and reprinted in 1517. Another edition was issued at 
Heidelberg in 1587. But for the next two centuries and 
a half nothing more was done. In 1844, Dr. Giles edited 
it afresh, and in 1854 his edition was practically reprinted 
in Germany by San Marte. All these editions were based 
on but few manuscripts, and have long been out of print. 
Our modern historians have ridiculed the work as a mass 
of fiction. “It is idle to look for history in any guise,” 
says one of our best authorities on the history of Wales, 
“from a writer who allowed himself such freedom and 
whose first and last thought was for literary effect.” 
Once again it is the students of the Arthurian problem 
who have been calling for a trustworthy text. After 
seventy-five years their need has been supplied at the very 
same moment by a Frenchman and by an American. 

A good deal of critical work had been going on in the 
meantime on the part of scholars who had access to manu- 
scripts. M. Faral and his American compeer, Mr. Anton 
Griscom, had made discoveries and had crossed swords 
as to conclusions in the current periodicals. One of the 
first tasks of criticism was to establish the date at which 
Geoffrey’s History was published. Upon this, we may 
now. say with confidence, general agreement has been 
reached ; and the method by which it has been reached 
is of more than ordinary interest. 

All the editions showed a dedication of the work to 
Robert, Duke of Gloucester, the natural son of K. 
Henry I. One sentence of it implied that the King, his 
father, had but recently died: this pointed to a date not 
long subsequent to Dec. 7, 1135. 

The somewhat florid compliment, however, on which 
this conclusion was based—“ ‘The island of Britain now 
in these days rejoices in thee with heartfelt affection, as 
if possessed of another Henry ”—left the limits of publica- 
tion still rather vague. In 1857 Sir Frederick Maddan 
happened on a MS. at Berne which had a surprising 
double dedication—to K. Stephen and to Duke Robert. 
The familiar dedication to Robert here appeared with the 
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slightest possible variations as addressed to Stephen, 
and it was followed by another hitherto unknown which 
commended the book also to Robert. The historical 
relations between these two personages narrowed the 
limits between which such a double dedication was con- 
ceivable. But a greater surprise was in store. On 
obtaining from the Cambridge University Library the 
“ rotograph ” of a MS. already recognized as of early 
date, Mr. Griscom found that here was another double 
dedication—first to Duke Robert in the well-known 
terms of the single dedication, and secondly to Waleran, 
Count of Mellent, in the terms, with slight variations, 
applied to Robert in the unique Berne MS. Further 
research showed that this same double dedication, hitherto 
wholly unobserved, was contained in six other MSS. Mr. 
Griscom published his discovery in 1926, and argued that 
the Berne dedications represented a hastily written and 
clumsy adaptation to Stephen and Robert of the original 
dedications to Robert and Waleran as found in the Cam- 
bridge MS. In the discussions which followed, M. Faral 
adopted at first the reverse interpretation, but in his 
recent work he has expressly renounced his former view. 
Mr. Griscom in his new edition investigates, in an elabor- 
ate dissertation of more than fifty pages, the phraseology 
of these double dedications, and also the varying historical 
relations of these two powerful nobles to one another and 
to K. Stephen in the ever-shifting scenes of this troubled 
reign. In the issue he finds that the work as addressed 
to Robert and to Waleran must have appeared in the 
early months of 1136, and that the dedications to Stephen 
and Robert can only have been written when Stephen 
was at Oxford in April of the same year. The single 
dedication to Duke Robert, which is found in the great 
majority of the MSS., he would assign to a somewhat 
later period. M. Faral now declares himself in agree- 
ment with this as the most probable conclusion, save only 
that he inclines to think that the single dedication to 
Robert and the double dedication to Robert and Waleran 
may well have been practically simultaneous. He has, 
moreover, himself discovered a MS. at Paris with no 
dedication at all, and with other significant changes in 
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the text ; and this recension he would attribute to 1148, 
when Robert, Duke of Gloucester, was dead. 

Our two new editors have laid English scholarship 
under a great and, we are bound to add, a humbling obli- 
gation. The exact concurrence in the appearance of 
their works must be a little tiresome to both of them, as 
either might have gained something from the further 
investigations of the other. But in one respect we are 
the gainers; for in the presentation of the textual 
evidence they have adopted very different methods for 
the selection of typical MSS. out of the unwieldly mass 
of available material. Neither of them has attempted 
a reconstruction of the original text: each of them has 
chosen three representative MSS., giving one the premier 
place and appending collations of two others. As both 
give collations of the Berne MS., but do not otherwise 
coincide in their choice, we have the advantage of a clear 
presentation of the evidence of five of the most important 
codices. 

Thus we have at last an adequate presentment of a 
document which, whatever we may think of its historical 
worth, is essential to the investigation of the Arthurian 
problem. Mr. Griscom indeed has a further aim in 
view. He cannot bring himself to reject Geoffrey’s 
express claim that his book is based on an early British 
original. He devotes much attention to the various 
recensions of the Welsh Brut, or Chronicle, which are 
commonly set aside as translations or modifications of 
Geoffrey’s book. He complains bitterly of their neglect 
by modern students, and is convinced by his own study 
of several of them that in parts at any rate, they are not 
translations of the parallel passages of Geoffrey, but 
independent borrowings from the source which he claimed 
to have used. In order to stimulate further investigation 
of these recensions he has printed at the foot of each 
page the literal translation of one of the most important 
of them. He has little hope that the lost book will be 
found, but he believes that it once existed, and that it 
handed on traditions which reappear in various forms 
and justify a belief that Geoffrey was no mere romancer, 
and that much is to be gained from his work which is 
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of serious historical importance. He has made out an 
impressive case: it is for the professed students of Welsh 
literature and tradition to speak the next word in the 
controversy which he has thus vigorously reopened. 

It is with something of relief that we turn from these 
valuable but exhausting researches, which come to us 
from America and from France, to a little volume by an 
English writer who has laid both the student and the 
general reader under no small obligation. Arthur of 
Britain, by Sir Edmund Chambers, extends over a wider 
field than we have here surveyed. It deals not only with 
the earliest records, but also with the local folk-lore which 
links King Arthur with so many parts of our island. At 
once learned and compressed, it is never dull or obscure. 
The writer’s unquestioned competence commends him 
as a trusty guide. His few notes are little more than 
references to a series of quotations from original records, 
which is followed by a well-selected bibliography arranged 
according to the chapters of the book. 


He tells the tale of Arthur with extraordinary fresh- © 


ness. The historical personality of our national hero, and 
the gradual growth of his legend, are treated in the light 
of the most recent research. Ancient authorities and 
modern critics are alike familiar to him. He seems to 
have left nothing unexamined down to the date of 
publication (1927). But his judgments are his own, and 
in the plainest language he gives us his reasons for them. 
When we turn to the topics which have specially concerned 
us here, we find him in full accord with the verdict 
of the critics, and he avoids some of their minor short- 
comings. ‘Thus, so far from making William of Malmes- 
bury responsible as others have done for a particular 
legend of the first mission to Britain, he says: “‘ A variant 
account which would ascribe it to disciples of St. Philip 
the Apostle he politely waves aside as probably opinionum 
nentas.”’ On the other hand, as regards the various 


dedications of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s book he would 
perhaps have expressed himself otherwise if he had seen 
the full statement of the historical position in Mr. Gris- 


com’s new edition, and the revised judgment now re- 
corded by M. Faral. 
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Before we leave these fascinating inquiries, one point 
of general interest demands consideration. What mea- 
sure of agreement has been reached in regard to what Mr. 
Newell calls the equation between Glastonbury and 
Avalon? What claim has Glastonbury to the name of 
Avalon, and when was the claim first made ? 

The various names of Glastonbury and their supposed 
origins are a curious study. In the Twelfth Century there 
was a passion for etymologies. William of Malmesbury 
had found among the abbey’s muniments a time-worn 
charter which said that in the year 601 (“that is,” as he 
adds, “‘in the fifth year of the coming of the blessed 
Augustine ”’”) a king of Domnonia, whose name was no 
longer legible, had given the land called Ineswitrin to the 
Old Church. He remarks on this that the king was 
plainly British, for he called Glastonta by the name it 
bore in his native tongue. He further notes with interest 
that even at this early date men spoke of the “Old Church.” 
The charter is summarily rejected by our critics, but they 
recognize in it a sufficient proof that at any rate by William 
of Malmesbury’s time Jmeswitrin was thought of as the 
British name for Glastonbury. | 

By the middle of the Twelfth Century we get—at the 
end of Caradoc’s Life of Gildas—the explanation that the 
British name signified “the island of glass,” and hence 
the Saxons when they came into possession changed it to 
Glastonbury, or “ the city of glass.” But this etymology 
was not wholly convincing, and alternatives were pro- 
posed. ‘The earliest form of the Saxon name is “ Glest- 
inga burg”; and this suggested rather “ the city of the 
Glestings,” the family or clan of a man called Glest. 
A genealogy of Glas, with a pretty legend to accompany 
it, was discovered to justify this view, but the connexion 
with the “island of glass’ was too precious to be 
altogether lost. 

What then of Avalon? In 1136 Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth had closed his amazing story of King Arthur with 
the statement that “ wounded mortally he was carried 
off for the healing of his wounds to the island of Avallo ” 
(tn ansulam Avallonis). AA little later, in his versified 
Life of Merlin, he had gone further into details, and had 
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described the place as a kind of enchanted island, in a 
famous passage which begins : 


Insula pomorum, que Fortunata vocatur. 


But nowhere does he give a hint of its locality; and 
the romancers who borrowed from him interpreted it 
as an island of mystery—perchance the Underworld, or 
some Isle of the Blest. We note in passing that this 
“island of apples called the Fortunate Isle,” gives a 
hint that to Geoffrey’s mind the name Avallo (though 
he does not mention it in this poem) is not unconnected 
with the Celtic aval, “ apple.” 

Arthur and Avalon were thus brought together. 
But where was Avalon? William of Malmesbury, Geof- 
frey’s contemporary, declared that “the sepulchre of 
Arthur was nowhere to be seen, whence ancient songs 
fable that he will come again.” Geoffrey has said 
nothing to lift the veil of uncertainty. 

Then, half a century later, suddenly, without any 
warning, it transpires that Avalon is Glastonbury. In 
II91I a leaden cross is found above the bones of Arthur 
in the cemetery of Glastonbury, inscribed with the words : 
“ Here lies buried the famous King Arthur in the Isle of 
Avalon.” We cannot acquit the monks of having made 
and hidden and then uncovered that leaden cross. If 
Arthur was to be found at Glastonbury, Glastonbury 
must be Avalon. 

But indeed they over-reached themselves by the super- 
fluous “‘ in insula Avallonta.” It is not natural to bury 
a man with a record of the place where he is buried. 
“Hic jacet sepultus,” surely is enough. ‘The attempt 
to clinch the proof of genuineness betrays the forger’s 
hand. Yet to the simplicity of their own times the 
evidence sufficed. Glastonbury henceforth was Avalon, 
and its glories were presently to be crowned by the coming 
to this same Avalon of St. Joseph of Arimathea. 

Inquiries such as these are cruel work: “ We murder 
to dissect.” True it is that history, like nature, is a 
stern teacher. But these are not our only educators. 
Art often triumphs over the one and the other, 
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transcending the probable or even the possible. There is 
in legend an unconscious artistry. And legend in its 
turn makes future history. It may inspire to high re- 
solve, or bless the dullness of the present with bright 
visions of the past. Legends have lent enchantment 
to our native soil. We would not be without them. 
The glamour of Avalon will survive the true findings of 
all the critics and historians. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


Vol. 187 E 








Art. 4.—BRANT’S DAS NARRENSCHIFF 


1. Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff. Herausgegeben von Friedrich 
Zarncke. (Leipzig: Georg Wigands Verlag, 1854, 8vo.) 

2. The Ship of Fools. ‘Translated by Alexander Barclay ; edited 
with facsimiles of the original woodcuts by T. H. Jamieson. 
(Edinburgh : William Paterson, 1874, large 4to. 

3. The Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth 
Century. By Charles H. Herford, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1886, 8vo.) 


T was Matthew Arnold’s function to give currency 
to the view, probably derived from Goethe, of 

modern Europe as a group of nations federated by a 
common stock of intellectual and spiritual ideas, and to 
urge this as a reason for acquainting ourselves as far as 
possible with the literature of our neighbours, at least 
with those of France and Germany. It was an idea that, 
thirty-five or forty years before, had already governed 
the critical practice of Carlyle, Goethe’s devoted admirer, 
especially in regard to German literature; and it has 
been fruitful since in the foundation of chairs and the 
research of individuals on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who range to-day over a much wider area than was con- 
templated in the middle of last century. But there is 
one work which Carlyle, in his several surveys of German 
literature, neglected to handle—the WNarrenschiff, or 
Ship of Fools, of Sebastian Brant, published 1494. He 
has much to say about an earlier work finished in 1300, 
the Renner of Hugo von Trimberg, regarded by him as 
the prototype and perhaps the equal of Brant’s, though 
in fortune far inferior to the latter, which was, he says, 
“translated into all living languages, twice into Latin, 
and read by Kings.’’* 

That renown, indeed, has long since faded ; perhaps 
its title and the name of its author have been kept alive 
for Englishmen only by the circumstance that an English 
priest, Alexander Barclay, published a translation, or 
rather adaptation from it, The Ship of Fools, in 1§0). 


* Miscellanies, ii, 274-80 (Foreign Quarterly, No. 16, 1831); ii, 317 
(Edinburgh Review, No. 105, 1831). 
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Barclay’s work, at least, has its recognised niche in the 
temple of English Literature, and receives brief per- 
functory mention from all lecturers and writers thereon. 
Its German original has had, we believe, no real notice 
in England save in Max Miiller’s Chips from a German 
Workshop, vol. iii, quoted in Jamieson’s edition of 
Barclay, 1874 ;* in some general account and clear localising 
of it among preceding and following efforts of like kind 
by Professor Herford; in a brief mention by Professor 
J. L. Robertson’s History of German Literature, 1902, 
which acknowledges it, however, as “the most famous 
German poem of its time”’; and in a more informing 
notice by Dr. A. Kelbing, in the Cambridge History of 
Literature (111, 58-9), of 1909. ‘The lapse of more than 
forty years since Herford’s valuable book appeared may 
perhaps excuse some return to the subject. 

It has seemed to us that this German work of 1494 
may be placed in some general connection with two other 
works produced quite independently and very different 
in character—La Satyre Ménippée in France, 1594, and 
Hudtbras in England, 1662-78—as all three resulting from 
the one great Reformation struggle in the three European 
nations which chiefly shared and guided it. In this 
view the Narrenschiff indicates the preparation, the 
inception ; the Mén1ppée, the triumphant climax, after 
the defeat of the efforts of the great Catholic power of 
Spain against England and Holland, and the overthrow 
of Spain’s allies, the Guises, in France by Henri IV; 
while Hudtbras, another insulting pzan of a victorious 
party over a tyranny now demolished, represents rather 
the reflex, occurring after the Catholic reaction in Italy 
had long set in, and celebrating the overthrow of Protest- 
antism in its Puritan extreme. If all three works, exceed- 
ingly popular in their day, are now wellnigh obsolete, 
that is but the natural fate of most satire, a kind which 
presupposes not only some lack of the best preservative—a 
high imaginative power—but also the positive defect of 
a naturally ephemeral content. 

Our neighbour’s tendency to error, our own to indicate 
and correct it, are equally perennial ; and where occasion 


* Vol. I, pp. x-xi. 
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and supply are so well assured, preservation becomes less 
important and less likely. Only the richest in salt, the 
most powerful in expression—the work of a Lucian, 
a Juvenal, a Rabelais, a Swift—can claim exemption ; 
and this natural evanescence of satire might be illustrated 
by Homer’s Margites, by the shadowy origins of Greek 
comedy, by the earliest survival of the most indigenous of 
Roman literary kinds only in 1,100 fragmentary lines 
from the thirty books composed by Lucilius long after 
Roman drama in both its forms had taken definite shape. 
What has kept the Ménippée and Huditbras alive is, we 
think, much more their connexion with great historical 
movements than their intrinsic merits. Ought we to 
say the same of the Narrenschiff? We think not. Spite 
of the real connection suggested above, Brant’s work 
rests on a wider, more enduring basis; nor does it at 
all share the spirit of broad caricature which governs the 
two later works, and is fully anticipated near Brant’s 
own time by the Epztstole Obscurorum Vurorum of 
1515-17. Yet the Narrenschiff’s connexion with the 
Reformation is far clearer than that of the L£pzstola, 
which centres rather on the quarrel between humanisn 
and scholasticism. But, dropping further mention of 
these other works, let us concentrate on Brant’s, and 
endeavour succinctly to state its position. 

Appearing twenty-three years before Luther’s pro- 
nunciamiento, it is, as said, far more general and detached 
than those others. On the literary side it holds of 
ZEsop, of the beast-epic, of Reynard the Fox ; it looks 
forward to both the emblem-books and the character- 
books.* Its temper, though very devout, is in general 
that of the Renaissance, of humanism in revolt against 
mental sloth, moral stupidity, intellectual blindness, 
and constituted authority in so far as it gives a sanction 
to these—not at all as yet a temper of revolt against 
prevalent faith, religion, or authority per se. It is the 
free, vigorous, humane attitude of Reuchlin, Erasmus, 

* The first edition of Andrea Alciati’s Emblemata was produced at Milan, 
1522. The character-books take their rise from Brant and German works 
like the Liber Vagatorum, c. 1510 (edited by Luther, 1528), the Grobsanus 


of Dedekind, etc.; but their great development attends on Casaubon’s 
Latin translation (1592) of the Greek Characters of Theophrastus. 
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and von Hutten, of Colet, Warham, and More, which 
drives at practice rather than principle, and combines 
loyalty to established institutions with a desire to see 
them better administered. Brant, though his basis is 
profoundly moral and religious, and clerical delinquencies 
are the subject of several of his chapters, is not himself a 
monk, nor directly interested in doctrinal matters. 
He is impatient of discussion of God’s foreknowledge 
by people who have only read the Psalter as far as “‘ Beatus 
vir ” (the first two words), c. 57. 

At bottom strongly conservative, he sees practical 
abuses and protests against them, not with any view 
of weakening or changing the basis of ecclesiastical 
authority, but rather of reanimating it to a pristine 
vigour. But he is entirely liberal in requiring that the 
moral and religious conduct of life shall be not merely 
traditional, but intelligent, by which much evil and un- 
happiness may be averted. He and his compeers in 
thought but ill foresaw what crop would spring from the 
dragon’s teeth they were sowing. He condemns John 
Hus and his followers as heretical opponents of Church 
authority,* and cannot recognise that at bottom his 
own course is as theirs. If the recent spectacle of a 
passionate Bohemia at war against a banded Europe 
might have opened the eyes of those who, like Brant, 
believed in a possible amendment without a breach, 
they were perhaps deceived by an implicit confidence in 
the wonder-working powers of humanism itself, and the 
assurance that its spirit dominated the circle surrounding 
the Popes. 

Europe at least had weathered the long schism ; they 
saw some hope for the future, and addressed themselves 
to the task of showing how life might be lived well in 
council-hall and shop, in the cottage as in the palace. 
Brant’s work in fact is social, individual, popular, practical, 
with a strong religious background of a practical, not 
theoretical kind, and but small tincture of politics 
ecclesiastical or civil, save in his single grave appeal to 
Christendom to lay aside selfish aims and guards and 


* Chapters 98, ll. 10-14, 99, Ul. 13-4. 
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unite against the common enemy, the Turk.* But not 
from an obstinate Martin V or Eugenius IV, not from a 
learned Nicholas or Pius II, least of all from a sensual 
Borgia, a bellicose Julius, or a passive and indulgent 
Leo, was remedy to be expected. 

Brant’s life (1458-1521) may be briefly dismissed. 
Son of a Strasburg innkeeper, he received his schooling 
there, and in 1475 entered Basel University founded by 
Pius II in 1459. ‘The town was already famous as the 
seat of the great Council (1431-49), whose long and vain 
opposition to Eugenius IV paved the way for Luther’s 
subsequent achievement. Famous students of the uni- 
versity were Wimpheling, Tritheim, Reuchlin and 
Zwingli; while Erasmus printed his Greek Testament 
here, 1516, and resided, 1521-9. Paracelsus was official 
doctor to the city from 1526 onwards, and Hans Holbein 
also resided for several years from 1520, leaving in the 
city some of the best trophies of his art. Brant, licentiate 
in 1484, married in 1485 Elizabeth Burgin, who bore him 
five children, and attained the doctorate of both laws in 
1489. He lectured much and compiled law-treatises, 
but rather avoided legal practice. Between 1485-92 he 
translated the Distycha of Dionysius Cato, and some 
humorous pieces, from Latin into German verse. A 
letter to Reuchlin of 1484 shows him in straightened 
circumstances which, despite the wide success of his 
Narrenschiff (published 1494), continued till he returned 
from Basel to Strasburg, 1501, and after two years obtained 
the lucrative post of town-clerk there. But, save for 
his collection of Latin poems, Varia Carmina, 1498, 
including some flattering addresses to Maximilian I 
(Emperor, 1493-1519), who made him an imperial coun- 
cillor, and a few later of the same purport, we have no 
further literary production to record. 

The Narrenschiff has 114 chapters, preceded by a 
Vorrede of 136 IL, all in eight-syllable couplets with a 
rare triplet or double-rhyme. ‘These chapters with their 
brief mottoes show two standard lengths: 66 have 
37-8 ll., 21 have 97-8 Il., a few have about 60 Il., while 


* Chapter 99, “ Von abgang des glauben.” 
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several near the end are longer than any. ‘Trithemius 
asserted that they were originally issued singly in folio 
fuegende Blatter, each with a woodcut,* and Zarncke 
considers that, while the 37-8 Il., with woodcut, would 
occupy the two inside pp. of a folio sheet, the 97-8 scale 
would fill the whole four pp. This sounds mechanical, 
but in view of Brant’s severely practical character is 
not unlikely. ‘The longest pieces would be written after 
the Blatter had established a popularity and suggested a 
book. A piecemeal composition is supported by the 
fact that the idea of a Ship is properly applicable only to 
a few numbers. Herford seems right in finding Brant’s 
starting-point rather in the motley crowd of a Fastnacht, 
or in plays produced on such occasions, especially at 
Basel.t 

The Ship—for which Zarncke indicates possible 
sources in I, Das schiff der flust, 1365-70, of Heinrich 
Teichner (voyage on the Danube) ; 2, Die blauwe Schute 
(barge), 1413, of Jacob van Oestvoren (a Netherlander) ; 
3, Monopolium des Lichtschiffes, 1489, of Jodocuss Gallus— 
must be a later thought when the idea of a book has 
emerged. Most of Brant’s follies could hardly be 
exhibited aboard, and the very interesting woodcuts,] 
save a few, show scenes in town or country, not at sea. 
Moreover, allusions in the first edition to criticisms 
already passed,§ tend the same way. But the Ship, 
once adopted, supplies an ostensible connecting-link, 
suggests the lively V orrede, and is exemplified in a few special 
numbers—c. 48, Eyn “ gesellenschiff,” go Il., devoted 


* Zarncke’s edition, p. xxix. 

t Literary Relations, p. 328; cp. c. 1106 “‘ Von Fastnacht Narren,” added 
1495. 

¢t Zarncke discusses them pp. xxix, Il-li. Jamieson’s edition of Barclay, 
1874, reproduced them in facsimile from Locher’s Stultifera Navis of 1497, 
which Brant revived, but the great majority must have appeared in the 
German ed. princeps of 1494. Zarncke notes 9 of its cuts as used twice. In 
Locher (Basel 1497, 1 Mch.), we count 118 cuts, of which only 4 have been 
used twice, and a fifth is merely the printer Olpe’s device ; while the number 
in Jamieson is 119, of which five are repetitions and a sixth is added from 
Locher’s later edition of August 1497. In this large number of cuts 
certainly five hands, probably more, are distinguishable ; and such ex- 
tensive illustration confirms the idea of a gradual production of the work, 
extending perhaps over 1490-94, and slightly supplemented thereafter. 


§ Ce. 43 (motto), 104 ll. 50.55, 111 ll. 8-ro. 
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to bad handicraftsmen; c. 80, “‘ Narrehte bottschaft,” 
37 ll., where a messenger misses a Rhine-boat; c. 99, “ Von 
abgang des glauben,” 217 ll., where the grave imagery at 
the close is adjusted to a voyage; c. 103, “‘ Vom endkrist,” 
151 ll., which depicts the wreck, not of the main Fools’ 
Ship, but of an attendant vessel, “the paper ship ” of 
the Scriptures, which self-confident private interpretation 
is pulling to pieces; finally, c. 108, “ Das schluraffen 
schiff,” 159 ll., the Fool’s ship itself, which comes to a 
like untimely end for want of all discipline and direction. 

These longest and gravest chapters must be among the 
latest written. After them in c. 111 (93 ll.), the author 
offers an Apology for his work, touching impersonally on 
his critics, professing his entire impartiality, but also his 
resolution not to be deterred by any opposition ; while 
a closing c. 112 (61 ll.), gives his contrasted picture of the 
Wise Man,* which a little reminds us of some famous 
lines on true manhood by a living writer. 

We have premised a universal quality in Brant’s poem, 
which certainly presents us with a picture of Contemporary 
German life such as we could hardly find elsewhere. He 
knows men in their business and their diversions; he 
studies workmen at their work as well as undergraduates 
in their idleness ; he observes the relations of wives and 
husbands, parents and children ; he laughs at active, more 
than intellectual follies; he has a keen eye for rogues, 
knaves, pretenders in every walk of life. And yet we 
should judge that this practical insight is not by any means 
equivalent to a practical capacity. Like most genuine 
men of letters, his own occupation, his private humour, 
is far less to live than to lay down the map of life. A 
lawyer who warns the public against lawsuitst seems 
hardly likely to thrive in his profession, and it does not 
surprise us that he prefers lecturing and writing verses to 
practice in the law-courts, Moreover, he certainly pos- 
sesses wide learning, covering the history and literature of 
the ancient world as presented in the Bible, the Latin 


* Adapted from twenty-six hexameters, “ Vir bonus et sapiens,” then 
attributed to Virgil; Zarncke, pp. xxvii, 469. 
+ C. 71 “ Zancken und zu gericht gon.” 
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authors, and the bodies of decretals left by earlier 
Popes ; and wide learning, to be more than is implied in 
a journalist’s compliment, is not purchased at a lower 
rate than heavy toil extending over many years. 

That ceaseless motion in infinity which is the life of 
letters is apt to render the lettered somewhat indifferent 
to that instant life which is the exclusive preoccupation 
of most, an indifference that may blunt his moral sym- 
pathies and limit practical touch with his fellows. But 
Brant was not a monk ; his position as public lecturer and 
educationist, and the function his editor claims for him 
as adviser to Basel printers and publishers, might protect 
him from a fatal absorption. He did observe life closely 
and critically, and yet with something of that sardonic 
twist which marks the true satirist, and shuts him out, 
as it did Swift in greater degree, from much of the 
happiness life was intended to afford. 

Hence a somewhat harsh view of clerical shortcomings, 
of professional assumptions, of ordinary recreations like 
dancing, which he quite gratuitously dates from the 
occasion of the worship of the golden calf,* and of new 
fashions in dress which strike him as a disgrace to human- 
ity.t His conservatism is something of an obsession ; 
he is always talking of “ erberkeit,”’ which means for him 
traditional ways of life and thought. There is a severity 
of view which seems more proper to later days, when 
Calvin could prescribe to a reformed Switzerland his 
standards of abnegation and piety. Already, without a 
thought of revolt from the Roman Church, Brant is 
permeated by a spirit of earnest and serious life that 
might have done credit to that fatalist or Knox; as 
though the severities and sacrifices of a scholar’s life had 
bred in him a spirit akin to the Puritanism of a century 
later. Share as he may in the intellectualism and classical 
taste of the Renaissance, he has nothing of the secularity 
that almost displaced religion in the country which 
gave birth to the Renaissance. It is this rather ascetic 
piety with small sympathy for human frailty, and not 
any revolt on points of authority or doctrine, that 


* C. 6z. t “‘ Vorrede,”’ 110-125 ; C. 4, “‘ Vom nuwen funden.” 
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constitutes Brant a herald of the Reformation, and satirist 
more than humorist. 

He reminds us at whiles of Juvenal, on a lower plane 
of eloquence and indignation ; yet there is perhaps more 
humanity in the Tenth and charity in the Eighteenth 
Satires than Brant ever exhibits, and, though he some- 
times cites Terence, it is not surprising that he nowhere, 
that we recollect, mentions Horace,* an infusion of whose 
spirit was exactly the corrective he needed. Humour, 
indeed, of a sort and in a measure, his book does yield ; 
but of a scornful rather than a genial kind, and perhaps 
more apparent in the woodcuts than in the text, which, 
however, may, as Zarncke thinks, be largely governed 
by direct suggestions of himself. Satire certainly prevails, 
sometimes sad, but always disapproving, and usually 
lacking the smile which, as Horace knew, so powerfully 
commends satire. The nearest he gets is the once-or 
twice-repeated confession, especially in his Apology, 
that “ himself has done much folly, and still marches in 
the ranks of fools,’ do what he may. A flicker of Horace 
may be allowed in his remarks about the Ass at the 
opening of c. 78; while o. 76 and 80 are decidedly 
amusing. 

This general defect of humour points, we think, to a 
defect in his culture pardonable enough at this early 
date, and quite possibly remedied after 1494—we doubt 
if he had any Greek. Zarncke in his notes on the 
Schluraffer Schiff, which introduces some adventures of 
Ulysses, says : 


It may be definitely presumed that he knew Homer, perhaps 
even in the original—individual books at least were known to his 
circle, and the whole Homer had already been printed in Greek 
at Florence in 1488, the translation of Laurentius’ Valla having 
appeared in 1474.T 


But while many Greek MSS. came into Italy in the 
first half of the guattrocento and Chalcondylas’ Greek 


* He has, however, some copies of Sapphics and Alcaics in the Varia 
Carmina. 


t P. 458. 
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text of 1488 is unquestioned, there was no translation of 
the Odyssey by Valla (nor, we believe, by anyone), 
though he did translate Thucydides and Herodotus with 
credit, and sixteen books of the iad into Latin prose 
during 144-2; 4; * and Zarncke himself admits f¢ that 
Brant’s account of Ulysses as “ slain by his son [Telegonus, 
by Circe], when he knocked at his own door,” indicates 
a widely different source than the Odyssey. We suspect 
his knowledge of actual Greek at this time to be little 
or nothing ; and therefore that he was ignorant of Lucian, 
the editio princeps of whom was at Florence, 1496, and 
mainly perhaps even of Plato, though latinised 
by Ficeno at Florence, 1483-4 (the first printed “ Plato’’), 
and perhaps from the Arabians earlier. It can escape 
no one how much of versatility and grace Brant loses 
by a deficiency for which we cannot blame him. Erasmus, 
who translated one or two of Lucian’s dialogues into 
Latin—among them the Z1zmon, made in England, 1504, 
and included with others by More in a volume printed 
at Lyons, 1535—and passed a high encomium in one of 
his letters, has thoroughly imbibed Lucian’s spirit ; and 
it is precisely the Greek in Erasmus that puts his 
Morte Encomium above the Narrenschiff as a literary 
performance. 

Here, in a work written in England in 1509, and pub- 
lished by Mor eand others in Paris, 1512, we have just 
that combination of a sunny humour with mordant wit 
and dialectical power which Brant’s rather lacks ; while 
in the Adagia, 1500, he had already given evidence of 
a potency in invective on which our doctor of laws would 
hardly venture. More’s own Utopia, 1576, exhibits 
much the same qualities and powers as does his friend, 
with a more directly serious aim and closer touch on 
actual social questions. But these works are fifteen to 
twenty years later than the Narrenschiff, and in that 
couple of decades the influence of Greek on the social 
and political outlook was rapidly coming to its own in 


England, Germany and the Netherlands. 


* Hallam’s Literature of Europe, i, 147; Symard’s Renatssance, ii, 165 ; 
Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship, ii, 36-7, 69. 
ft P. 459, note on c. 108, l. 95. 
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Brant, in any case, is much too early to exhibit it at 
its best. Let us rather be thankful to him for perhaps 
the earliest literary work north of the Alps to indicate 
what is coming ; and turn from what he lacks to what he 
does give us in a plenitude which his own contemporaries 
abundantly recognised. For there were five Basel 
editions of the Narrenschiff between 1494 and 1509; 
besides one at Strasburg, 1494, and two at Augsburg, 
1495 and 1498, showing interpolations of which Brant 
complains; three undated reprints, at Reutlingen, 
Niirnburg and Augsburg respectively, assigned to the 
same year, 1494; and a later Strasburg one of 1512; 
after which apparently the demand slackens, chiefly 
perhaps on account of local changes in the language. Yet 
there are several others at Frankfurt or Basel about the 
middle of the century, and of its wide popularity there 
can be no doubt. 

Barclay professed to translate his Ship of Fools, 1509, 
“out of Laten, French, and Doche,” disclaiming literalness, 
as well he might. ‘The order of his mention is significant. 
Locher’s Latin elegiacs are quite an unsafe guide to the 
original ; and Pierre Riviére’s loose French verse of the 
same year (1497), of about double the German length, 
would be even more unreliable. What Barclay gives is 
long, rambling essays in Chaucer’s stanza round about 
Brant’s subjects, where sentiments and phrases of the 
original may be discerned rari nantes in a profuse flood 
of washy English and bad versification, far enough away 
from Brant’s pithy couplets, and interesting only for 
the English personages and affairs, or the private friends, 
to which it admits us. Yet Brant must have been far 
more easily intelligible to Barclay than to a modern, 
who will be conscious of a much greater gulf between 
him and modern German than separates Caxton from 
ourselves. 

Brant writes in the Alsatian current in his neighbour- 
hood, with many forms from other dialects, without 
any stops save an occasional comma, and with an inferior- 
ity of philological change through which Zarncke’s 
elaborate apparatus enables us, in a measure, to pick our 
way. With whatever diffidence, we present in the 
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remaining pages, for the first time in English, a few 
specimens of many translations we have made. 

The Vorrede states the need of his book at a time when 
the world is so thronged with Fools. He has equipped 
a vessel for them, and there is quite a rush for it. All 
manner of smaller craft are required to carry them to the 
ship, 

Galleen, fiist, kragk, nawen, parck 
Kiel, weydling, hornach, rennschiff starck : 


also vehicles to transport them to the harbour. 


Schlytt, karrhen, stoszbaren, rollwagen. 


Some must be left behind, for they swarm like bees; many 
attempt to swim to the ship. In this company each may learn to 
know himself and his proper class. No doubt some will be 
annoyed, and profess they can’t recognise themselves ; it doesn’t 
matter; the wise are sure to applaud the portraits. Many a 
wakeful night has the author plied his task, while they were slum- 
bering, or sitting over the cards and wine, or sledging in the 
snow, or telling of all they did to-day, and the profit they’re to 
make to-morrow, if they don’t lie abed instead. And the men 
are not the only fools ; the women are almost as bad with their 
veils, pointed shoes, slashed gowns and great horned head-dress, 
just like a bullock. And if anyone finds he isn’t included he may 
count himself free of the fool’s cap and mace; though perhaps, 
if he’ll be patient, the author may yet find him something to fit 
at Frankfurt fair. 


The first Fool is the well-known book-collector—only 
he, the Old Fool, c. 5, and Frau Venus in c. 13 are allowed 
to speak for themselves. He owes his prominent position, 
says Zarncke, to the fact that books and learning are the 
special means of intellectual and religious education, and 
to degrade them to mere instruments of a stupid vanity 
is as great a folly as any.* Doubtless Brant himself 
had more books than he could read; that is no reason 
for supposing he identifies himself with the book-fool. 


* C. 103, ll.95ff. ‘“* Vff dry ding, vnser gloub stat gar 
Vif applosz, biicher, und der ler ”’ 
—‘* applosz "’ or “‘ ablass "’ being the Papal favour or “‘ indulgence.” 
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OF USELESS BOOKS 


My forward station in the ship 

Refers with comprehensive grip 

To much that follows. I rely 
Largely upon my library 

Volumes are mine, abundant store 
But very little of their lore. 

I value them—don’t show surprise ! 
And dust away the moths and flies, 
When people cite some learned tome 
Promptly I say, “‘ I’ve lots at home ; 
My leisure’s solace they supply, 

Their crowding backs delight my eye.” 
King Ptolemy took pains to get 

All books the world had written yet 
And reckoned them a wondrous prize ; 
For all that we may well surmise 

He was not quite in a position 

To bring their contents to fruition. 


Just so my library remains 

All but unread! Why load my brains 
With cumbrous lore ? Who reads a lot 
Becomes a dreamer. Can I not 

Pass as a Dominus without, 

And pay some hack to hunt things out ? 
No doubt my wits are pretty dull ; 
Still I the learned’s leg can pull 

With just an “ Ita” for a “‘ Yes,” 

And German doctorates profess ! 

Few Latin words can I decline ; 

Still “ vinum ” is the word for wine, 

“* Cuclus ” for cuckoo, “ stultus ” fool ; 
And to support my learned réle 

I hide mine ears—else should I pass 
Quickly for what I am, an Ass! 


Two of the woodcuts claim a word. That to c.7 
“ Mischief-making,” is no scene from a medieval torture- 
chamber—its figures (1) pressed between millstones; (2), 
squeezing fingers between door and doorpost ; (3), peeping 
from behind a corner, merely represent Brant’s metaphors 
for penalties awaiting the busybody ; while the prancing 
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ass of c. 78 is “‘ the ass sitting upon one’s back,” a proverb 
for fools who increase their misfortunes by inability to 
bear them patiently, here referring to the selfish tempta- 
tion to seek relief from a general discomfort at the 
expense of others. 

Passing over pieces which deal with the more obvious 
moral offences we shall perhaps find Brant more specifically 
himself in some of those which exhibit various occupa- 
tions. In a separate “ Gesellen schiff” c. 48* (goll.), 
he collects handicraftsmen of all kinds with their tools: 


“Every prentice,” he says, “‘ wants to be a master nowadays, 
often without having learned the craft. Competition has en- 
gendered an orgy of fierce haste (wolfeyl) in production, and an 
entirely false value is put upon such work, which carries no guaran- 
tee of merit. Real value demands expenditure of time, and, after 
quoting (from Plutarch) the story of Apelles’ reply to the painter, 
he proceeds: “‘ Haste never did good to any work; it cannot 
stand the proof. ‘Twenty pair of shoes a day furnish a dozen 
daggers (t.¢., a fever of work is followed by a burst of roistering), 
much work and then borrowing on credit often mars the laughter 
for many a one. Bad builders leave many gaps ; the walls soon show 
big cracks. The tailor lays his stitches wide apart, and the 
wet isn’t easily kept out. The engravers on metalt go about to 
illustrate in one day work of a week’s pay that has been sent them ; 
yet such work is heavy and hard, with cutting, embossing, setting, 
shading, touching, laying colours, baking them in the oven by 
the smith’s art, rubbing them and smoothing points.J Plenty sit 
ong over their toil, but produce none the better work—that is 
because they are from Apeston, and have not learnt their craft 
better. Many a one joins this ship willingly, since there are 
plenty of good lads in it who have hard work and little profit, 
and yet waste that easily. When they are well set by the wine 
they like, they have very little care of the future, if only they can 
be served on credit. Plenty can give a pledge whose earnings 
* Locher’s 40 ll. to Brant’s 90 are particularly unsatisfactory, shirking 
all the close and interesting detail. 
t “ Trucker in dem brasz ”’ (O.E. bres). Examples of German engraving 
on metal date from 1446. Martin Schongauer’s date is c. 1420-88. 
} A highly technical passage of which the Germans is as follows ; 
‘‘ Mitt trucken, und bosselyeren 
Mit setzen, strichen, corrigieren 
Vif tragen, mit der schwartzen kunst 
Varb brennend, in des fiires brunst 


Vnd ryben die, vnd vigen spitzen ”’ 
—Art-work in metal, and not merely engraving, seems represented. 
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are small enough—‘ no selling anything nowadays!’ Man has 
taken God to witness so long, that he goes on swearing by him, 
in and out, and all the while it will be but a fisherman’s pledge 
(t.¢., uncertain as the catch of fish). One observes, too, that the 
whole world holds by the Cooper of Cologne ; half-off is now the 
bargain struck everywhere. ‘God help thee!’ injures no man’s 
pocket. All the handicrafts fare this way; we have still plenty 
of little ships half empty.” 


*“* Narrehte bottschaft ” (c.80), admits us to the little 
failings of the contemporary post : 


Should I now forget the messengers and not measure out folly to 
them too, themselves will be the first to admonish me.* Fools 
must have a messenger who carries a letter in his mouthT (and 
doesn’t let it be taken), to keep it from getting damp, and secure 
its reaching the house, with the the bunch of seals uncracked. 
Look, too, that it be not enlarged, to effect more than was entrusted 
to it and what it should. Also he is bidden not to show it about 
before wine, nor be long loitering on the street while the folk 
come thronging about him and watch for a near seat at his meal 
and an inspection of the letter three hours too soon, on the 
chance of learning what he carries and what he has to tell. Anon 
he gets into his swing of talk, and lays his wallet on a bench for 
the night ; so the wine plays him a prank, and he returns home 
without an answer. These are the fools I have in mind. Then 
pursue the fools’ ship and catch it between here and Aix; they 
they may take their oath the flask is not forgotten, for their liver 
and whole inside is utterly parched with running and lying. 
Like as the bounty of the cooling snow when one reaches it in 
summertime, so doth a trusty messenger delight him who des- 
patched him. The messenger deserves praise and honour who 
can supply quickly the service demanded. 


This is humorous: rogues and rascals, false pretenders 
in every rank of life find harsher treatment. With 
characteristic conservatism in several numbers he rather 
deprecates travel, especially of young students from one 
university to another ; they waste their time and money 
and fail to bring back learning or wisdom (cc. 27, 34, 108). 


* Manten : qy. mahnen ? 
t i.e., he chatters about it. Messages were often verbal, but ‘‘ damp” 
shows a joke meant. 
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From Il. 98-125 of the last we should gather that he found 
his Basel class-room depleted ; and he even looks with 
suspicion on the recent art of printing and the number 
of new schools as possible enemies of sound learning. 
Of several chapters which seem to anticipate the 
Reformation, we may mention c. 30 on pluralities, 
c. 73 on taking orders too young (cp. Erasmus), and 
c. 104, “Truth Suppressed,” perhaps the best of these, 


and interesting for its personal reference : 


“ He is a fool who plays his own spirit false, and in face of strong 
opposition will constrain himself to suppress the truth and submit 
his wisdom to scales . . . while all the time God is on his side, 
and always protects him who swerves not (rom the truth, so that 
at no time does he injure his foot. . . . A wise man stands to truth 
even if he have to face the bull of Phalaris... .” ‘To rebuke a 
popular man, though against your own interest, may win you 
great gratitude later on. . . . “ Man sees truth in eternity, and 
shall never more belie himself.” . . . “ Often while timbering 
this ship have I been importuned—I ought to colour things a 
little, and not weld it of oaken ribs but of sappy, greasy limewood, 
and smooth particular details over. But I let them all freeze to 
death rather than falsify the truth, which abides to eternity and 
would be plain to see if this little book had ne’er been written. ... 
Had I attended to them I should have been among the greatest 
fools I have in all the ships.” 


The following, c. 44, “ Brawling in churches,” is picturesque : 


One must not enquire whose fault it is that dogs bark in 
churches when mass, sermon or psalm is going on, or that the 
falcon flaps his wings and jingles his bells, so that one can neither 
pray nor sing. ‘Then the hoods have to be put on, and there is 
a clatter and a grating, and one must turn everything out with a 
clamour of schip-schnap from the wooden shoes ; and at other times 
there is much unseemliness of many kinds. Then one stares 
where Frau Kryemhild stands, to see if she won’t open her veil in 
this direction and turn the cuckoo to an ape. Let every man leave 
his dog at home to see that the thief steal nothing while he is 
gone to church; let him leave the bird upon its perch, and use 
the wooden shoes on the streets where he might pick up a penny- 
worth of dung, and not deafen everybody’s ears. . . . Christ 
gave us an example when he drove the money-changers from the 


Vol, 187 F 
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Temple, and those who had store of doves. He drove them out 
in wrath with a cord; were he now to drive out open sin, few 
would be left in the churches. He will have plenty to say to the 
parson, and would go as far as the mass-priest. Sanctity is fitting 
for God’s house, where the Lord God hath his dwelling.” 


Brant’s longest and most earnest effort is the appeal to 
Europe for a crusade, c. 99. The rapid advance of the 
Turks, who had even seized Otranto in 1480, shows his 
fears for Rome and Christianity not unjustified. But 
the piece is too long to be detailed here, and in general 
he is best on his shortest scale, which checks a tendency 
to ramble. His staple, fairly smooth and skilful as 
versification, is usually on a rather pedestrian level. 
Let us close with two which show some touch of poetry, 
worthier of the nobly serious face of the portrait : 


54. VON VNGEDULT’ DER” STRAFF 
(Impatience of Correction) 


A certain sign of foolish bent 

Is the dislike of argument. 

Fools show impatience when the talk 
Turns on grave themes above their walk, 
While saner people hear entranced 
Speech whereby wisdom is enhanced. 
To fools the harp is poor at best, 

The bagpipe has the real zest ; 

Life knows no rapture save to twirl 

The mace, or wake the bagpipe’s skirl. 
Scarce may the idiot be chidden, 

For now the world’s with fools o’erridden. 


Oh, Fool! bethink thee : seasons fly ; 
Thou, too, art human and must die. 
Being but loam, ash, earth and breath, 
Whence thy security from death ? 

Of creatures on whom Nature’s mint 
The stamp of reason did imprint, 
Thou art the lowest, false in ring, 

A husk, a worthless, abject thing ! 
What boots thy boast of personal sway, 
Rank, riches, beauty’s fleeting day, 
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When all that lives beneath the sun 

Is valueless where Wisdom’s none ? 

Better the wise man’s chastening stroke 
Than fools’ applause of foolish joke ; 

For like the burning thistle’s crackle 

Are the fool’s laugh and empty cackle. 
Happy who scans with sleepless eye 

The doubtful path he needs must try. 

The wise heart broods o’er dawning truth ; 


Only the fool pipes still of youth. 


Man sings and says, man curses, prays, 
By his bleared eyes ne’er mends his ways, 
But, taught, may yet win modest praise. 


43. VERACHTUNG EWIGER FREYT 


(Contempt of Eternal Joy) 


One brother of the swaggering leaven 
Resigns to God his realm of Heaven, 
Demanding only that he may 

Live foolish to the world’s last day, 
Remain, perhaps, good fellow still : 

So God’s not there, he can’t fare ill ! 
Ah, Fool, were there on earth one joy, 
One day and night without annoy 
That would not breed thee bitterness, 
Then might I tacitly confess 

Some shade of sense, howe’er belied, 
Pin-point of reason—on thy side! 

But folly’s actual votaries deem 
Delightsome life an endless dream ! 
Where, then, the “ vale of tears ” we know, 
Brief joy, prevailing clouds of woe ? 
From these the inference is clear— 
For man there’s no abiding here. 


Still are we travellers, one great band, 
To a far-distant foreign land : 

Like crowds before us, to that place 
We come, and look upon God’s face, 
Be it for joy or punishment. 

Say, thou who could’st such folly vent, 
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If bigger fool e’er came on earth 

Than he who shares thy dreadful mirth ? 
Thou did’st desire God’s absence : He 
Shall banish thee eternally ! 

One drop of honey did’st thou sup ? 
Drain, if thou can’st, the wormwood cup ! 
Earth’s joy was in an instant gone: 
Remains the eternal bliss, or moan! 

But, here or there, who sings thy song 
Shall find his reckoning gravely wrong. 


R. WARWICK BOND. 
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Arr. §—THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
Part II. 


T is in the treatment of love that the poets of the 

Anthology most clearly break continuity with the past 
and approach nearest to the modern world. In Homer 
love is either the headlong unreasoning impulse of an 
Achilles or the quiet constancy of a Penelope ; for Sappho 
it is an ever-wasting fire ; Sophocles sees in it a sinister 
and maddening fury which turns the brain and destroys 
the lives of men. Different as these conceptions are, they 
are all simple. The Anthology develops what the 
Alexandrian idyllists had only adumbrated, the sense and 
the expression of the subtlety and the infinite variety of 
the passion. The hesitations, the inconstancies, the reason 
and unreason, the lightness and despair, all the psychology 
of love is traced here. Meleager is the chief master of 
the new art, but he is sometimes almost rivalled by 
Asclepiades, Agathias, Rufinus, Strato and Paulus Silen- 
tiarius. Meleager is perpetually haunted by his passion ; 
its noise 1s ever in his ears : 


Aieé poe Swet pev ev odacww Hxos “Epwrtos. 
He pledges his love, but in absence : 


Fill me the cup, and say once more—once more—once more, 
“'To Heliodora !” and let that soft name alone allay the wine. 
Give me the garland that drops still with the scent of yesternight, 
and set it on me, a memory of her. See how the rose is weeping, 
the lovers’ rose, because it sees her, not in my arms, but other- 
where.* 


Now he wishes to send her a message, but hesitates, 
recalls the servant, and rushes off himself ; now he tosses 
through a sleepless night tormented by visions of the 
absent one : 

@ vue, @ pidaypuTvos éuol mobos ‘HrL0dwpas eee 


dpa pevet oTopyis éua Aeiava, Kal TO pidnya 
pynoocuvoy Wuypa OdrrerT év eixacia ;t 


* Anth. Gr., VI, 136. &yxet, cal wdduv elré . 
tT O night, and thou my longing for Heliodora, longing that will not let me 
sleep... . Do there yet linger with her some relics of love for me? Does she 
lay on the cold picture of me a warm remembering kiss ? 
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Now he writes a serenade for another lady, “the gentle 
darling Zenophile,” or groans within himself that “ white- 
cheeked Demo”’ is the happiness of another. At length 
he swears to Love : 

No, by Timo’s hair, by Heliodora’s sandal, by Demo’s odour- 
dropping door, by the soft smile of wide-eyed Anticlea, by the 


blooming garlands of Dorothea, no longer, Love, does thy quiver 
hide winged arrows, for all thy shafts are fixed in me.* 


Here are many of the conceits, many of the ideas of 
modern poetry ; a few lines of Asclepiades may suggest 
Marvell’s grim address To His Coy Mistress ; as the dark 
lady enchanted Shakespeare by her music, so Zenophile 
beguiled Meleager by her playing of the lyre; like 
Herrick in his acceptance of sweet disorder or of trimness 
in his lady’s dress, Paulus is equally ravished if a net 
confines his idol’s hair, if its light locks are uncovered or 
if they fall. How modern too in their psychology seem 
these lines of the same author : T 

“‘ Farewell ”—the word trembles on my tongue, but I recall it, 
and stay near you again, dreading the grim parting like the bitter 
night of hell. Indeed your light is like the day’s—only that is 
speechless, and you give me your voice as well, the voice sweeter 
than the Sirens’ to which clings every hope of my soul. 


Yet perhaps the character which strikes one as being 
the most modern in these poems of love is the occasional 
intermingling of wit and pathos in a whimsical grace which 
scarcely appears elsewhere either in Greek or in Latin 
literature. We find it in Meleager’s promise to the gnat 
which he sends as messenger to Zenophile— 

ny & ayayns thv twaida, Sopa oréyw ce AéovTos, 
Kove, kai doow yxepl pépery poTrakov—} 

and in his appeal to the star of morning to reverse its 
track for him as once it did for Zeus: “’tis not as if that 
trick of the course reversed were new to thee.” And the 
same light half-seriousness plays in the lines of Rufinus to 
his beloved—*“ you have the wit of Themis and her virtue, 

* Anth. Gr., VI, 198. od mrAdxapyov Timois .. . 

¢ Anth. Gr., V1, 241. “ Tweed” co wédAdwv evérew .. . 


t And if you bring my darling, I will give you, gnat, a lion-skin to wear, 
and the club of Hercules to carry in your hand. 
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and Athene’s cunning hands ; and with you, my darling, 


the Graces are four.” 

So much resemblance there is to modern conceptions of 
love ; but it cannot be disguised that the higher aspects 
are lacking. Those who are able to find in the Phedrus 
of Plato a foreshadowing of the Vita Nuova may perhaps 
persuade themselves that there are glimpses in the An- 
thology of ideal or chivalrous love. To the sober view 
such a persuasion must indubitably appear a false one. 
The refinements of passion here are many, but it remains 
a passion of the senses. The dry clarity of the Greek 
mind, seeing always the fragility, but never the pathos, of 
mortal beauty, hastened only to the evident pleasure of 
the moment without passing out of itself to sacrifice or to 
pity. If we find here and there the praise of women who 
are old, it is still the interested praise of charms which yet 
remain. Indeed the three poets who have written such 
poems, Agathias, Macedonius and Rufinus, have also, each 
of them, left others of the bitterest brutality to old age. 
Ronsard also was a poet of very human passions, but one 
has only to compare his “ Quand vous serez bien vieille” 
with such a poem as Rufinus’ “ adrn mpdabev Env épard- 
xpoos, * to understand the gulf which here separates the 
pagan from the Christian world. 

Indeed it is always too easy for the modern to read 
into a promising piece of ancient material the ideas and 
atmosphere of his own time. This has undoubtedly been 
the case with much that has been claimed as “ roman- 
tic’ in the Anthology. An eager mind, the suggestion 
of a modern parallel, the possibility of a romantically 
coloured translation, may easily betray the reader into a 
misconstruction of emphasis and intention which a study 
of the context would as easily set aside. We glance here 
at an epigram of Pollianus— 

év Bredhapois dé 
mapOevixas o Dpvyav Keitas dros TONE MOS—T 


and think irresistibly of Hérédia— 


* Once her fair skin was as Love’s own. . « « 

ft One might venture to translate : 
Et tout entiére, on voit dans ses jeunes prunelles 
L’impitoyable guerre et la mort des Troyens. 
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Et sur elle courbé, l’ardent Impérator 
Vit dans ses larges yeux étoilés de points d’or 
Toute une mer immense ol fuyaient des galéres— 


but a moment’s reflection tells us that the Greek words are 
infinitely less subtle, less romantic, less significant. Or in 
Theocritus we come upon “ €ap @ dpdwoa Nvyeva,’ and 
say at once, “ Nycheia whose eyes are spring.’ It is a 
pity to lose so pretty a translation, but when we consider 
the actual use of that aged metaphor from the time of the 
early orators onwards, we may perhaps ask ourselves 
whether Liddell and Scott have much betrayed their 
author when they speak quite unromantically of a “ fresh 
and cheerful”’ look.* 

Yet even supposing that in a given example of ancient 
literature we do not exaggerate the real and surprising 
anticipations of modernity, are we at all justified in making 
these an object of admiration? If there is indeed some- 
thing of a Pre-Raphaelite atmosphere in Tibullus’ portrait 
of the Sulpicia whom a mysterious grace transfigures and 
enhaloes : 

componit furtim subsequiturque decor ; 


if there is indeed something of the morbid intensity of 
Baudelaire in Propertius’ 


Et potes hesternos manibus componere crines 


—is this to be our considered reason for the appeal of 
those haunting lines? Is their abiding virtue one which 
only the lapse of nineteen centuries could make apparent ? 
Surely it is truer to say that here the elegists and the 
moderns alike have interpreted the eternal truths of 
human passion by like symbols. The greatness of each 
is that he has attained this interpretation, and in this they 
resemble each other ; the mere resemblance cannot con- 
stitute greatness in either. 

Thus the praise of ancient writers because they suggest 
the modern is but another example of the criticism of 
literature for unliterary reasons. By all means, if we find it 


* So, ¢.g.,in Julianus (VII, 599) ‘‘ xapirwv éap” has less freshness than the 
English prose “ springtide of the graces.” Cf. 7d ré@wv éap (Antipater, VII, 29). 
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interesting or profitable, let us compare modern and 
ancient—though I hope we shall soon cease to compare 
Burns and Catullus—but let us not imagine that either 
side will acquire a fresh and sudden merit by the act of 
comparison. So then if we discover that the poets of the 
Anthology paint some aspects of life in somewhat the 
same manner as the romantics, we shall not be contented 
with the similarity, but shall ask further how wisely they 
painted, and how well. 


I have already suggested that the poets of the Anthology 
were in a sense the true successors of the early lyric poets 
of Greece, and this in spite of the great differences of 
form. By this I mean that whereas the epic, the dramatic, 
and even the idyllic forms of verse are impersonal, the 
strictly lyric and the elegiac forms are, or may most easily 
be, personal—lyrical in the modern sense of the word. 
One might even maintain that the epigrammatists have 
the better title to the name. The odes of Pindar and of 
Simonides, rising in a gradual movement of slow, con- 
tained, and as it were liturgical solemnity, were capable 
indeed of the praise of gods and heroes, measured so 
cunningly out in those musical unfoldings of ancient myth, 
yet for that very reason might appear less apt for the 
expression of direct feeling and personal passion. The 
elegiac metre which fills the pages of the Anthology seems 
to possess over those forms certain clear advantages. 
Admirably fitted to the genius of the language, it is in 
Greek as ready and spontaneous an instrument as it is 
formal and artificial in Latin. Subtle enough to do justice 
to the refinements of the practised writer, yet facile enough 
also to receive the emotion of the unprofessional poet who 
at some grave moment of his life confides to verse the 
abundance of his heart, the elegiac metre was prepared, so 
one might think, to embody some of the finest poetry of 
Greece. As in English poetry, by the side of the blank 
verse and the elaborate choral metres which may be 
wielded only by the technician, we have those short 
stanzas of iambic or trochaic metre which may either show 
to the full the triumphant craftsmanship of a Herrick or 
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a Housman, or again become the solitary vessel of an 
emotion unaccustomed to such expression, passing here 
and there into sudden poetry in some folk-song or ballad, 
an epitaph in a country church, an evangelical hymn of 
the eighteenth century into which all the fervour of its 
simple maker has poured—so the Greek elegiac metre 
might seem naturally endowed to receive, together with the 
most exquisite gifts of art, the purest offerings of occasion. 

Here, then, is the Anthology with its many centuries of 
life, ready, if it can, to add to the epic and tragic glories 
of Greece a final lyrical crown. That such a climax is not 
impossible our own literature has shown, joining to 
Milton’s incomparable epic and the Elizabethan drama the 
great lyrics of some six centuries. Latin is to all appear- 
ance much poorer We may consider Vergil a greater 
figure than Homer ; Lucretius may be some compensation 
for the lack of tragedy ; but if we set off Horace and 
Catullus against Sappho and the lyrists, we have apparently 
only Tibullus and Propertius left to balance the wealth of 
the Anthology ; for Ovid has never troubled any lover of 
poetry much, and the Anthologia Latina is mostly a mass 
of illiteracy.* 

Does the Greek Anthology succeed in holding the 
position thus made for it? What is its poetic value in 
the literature of Greece and of the world? To answer 
these questions we must reconsider esthetically those 
portions of it which we have already considered in other 
lights, and examine also those of its divisions to which no 
reference has as yet been made. 

For the present purpose we may group the epigrams 
into the Proems of Book IV, the love poems of Books V 
and XII, the dedications of Book VI, the epitaphs of Book 
VII, and the declamatory and hortatory epigrams of Books 


* With some important exceptions, among them the Pervigilium and some 
sepulchral epigrams where the Latin gravitas holds its own. But the unsuit- 
ability of the Latin elegiac for extended use appears in the general awkward- 
ness and the frequent barbarities of the writers of this collection. The Greek 
Anthology is in strong contrast. Doubtless such scholars as find it necessary 
to comment On «d\Xiov in hexameters would enlarge on the €xrpovr of IX, 520 ; 
but contrast the metrical purity of sixth-century epigrammatists here with the 
De Consolatione Philosophide of a scholar like Boéthius and its lapses in verse 
and (apparently) such a clausula as probat animorum. In Byzantium accent 
made no such inroads on the scholastic consciousness. 
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IX and X; the satirical epigrams of Book XI are ad- 
mittedly of little or no poetic value, and the few interesting 
poems of the Planudean Appendix may be placed under 
the respective sections to which they rightfully belong. 

To speak first of the two groups which we have not 
touched so far—the small collection of four proems or 
prefaces to different anthologies is chiefly valuable for 
the exordium of Meleager’s Garland. Written with all 
the fluent mastery of language which is Meleager’s, it adds 
to his characteristic graces the skill of choice in the flower- 
names he gives to his poets ; and his words on Sappho— 
Lamdovs Bara pév, dd\XAa poda*—are sharers in her immor- 
tality. The preface of Philip follows Meleager not very 
happily, and the two of Agathias are not in his better 
manner. 

The sepulchral epigrams, probably more than any other 
section of the Anthology, show a difference in accent and 
sincerity corresponding to the ages in which they were 
written. We have in the same bookf the simplicity of 
Simonides’ epitaph on the Spartan dead at Thermopyle— 

Tell Sparta, friend, that here her sons are laid, 
And that when she commanded, they obeyed— 
and the artifice of Julian’s lines on the painting of a dead lady: 
He that could picture thus Theodote 
Had art indeed, for this is utter she ; 
But we that mourn her would his art were less, 
We who shall never find forgetfulness, 

Many of the best poems of this book are those on dead 
poets: that of Asclepiades on Erinna, the girl poet of 
whose death at nineteen the Greeks always spoke with a 
certain hushed tenderness, a reverence akin to Webster’s 


Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young— 
the beautiful lines of Simias on Sophocles— 
npéw vmrep tUuBoL0 Lopoxréos, npéua, Kiocé, 
éprrulos, xNoepovs extrpoxyéwy TAOKAuous—} 
those of Antipater on Aéschylus. Here too are Meleager’s 


* The flowers of Sappho, few, but roses, 
Tt Both poems in Book VII, Nos. 249 and 565. I translate into verse to mark 


the contrast. 
t Creep softly, ivy, softly over the tomb of Sophocles, spreading your green 


tresses out. . . 
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famous epitaph on Heliodora, Lucian’s on the child 
Callimachus who is made to say : 
B.oro.o petéoyov 
Tavpou, kai Tavpwv Tav BioToLo Kakav—* 
and that of Callimachus the poet on the son of Philippus, 
TV tokdnv édmida, Nixotedknv.f| And perhaps most 
memorable of all is the poem of uncertain authorship on 
Demarete, daughter of Theodectes and 
Sccov én’ wdiow Kai untépa* tratda dé Saipov 
EbOacer ovd’ avrav eixoow neriwv. 
oxTwKaoexétis 8 avTn Odvov, apts Texovoa, 
apt 5é kal vin, TavT’ odAvyoypoVLos.} 

That many of these poems are true poetry there can be 
no doubt ; but I have already suggested that the later ones 
rarely show the strength which proceeds from deep 
feeling, and even the earlier are lovely rather than great 
works of art. I doubt if even in Simonides there is any- 
thing comparable to Catullus’ lament for his brother ; and 
in the poems of unprofessional poets, which are few, there 
is nothing so stirring as the “purpureus perpetuusque 
dies” of an unknown writer in the Latin Anthology.§ 

We have spoken already of the votive epigrams and 
dismissed their social and historical claims as_ being 
ampooduovuca. What of their claim to be “ melodious ” ? 
I think one may say that the more honest of these 
epigrams have the melodiousness of Greek prose or 
conversation, but no more; the best as verse are those 
which were probably never used for dedication at all, but 
were written as literary exercises by unoccupied poets. 
These, according to the capacity of their writers, show 
greater or lesser verbal felicity, neatness and finish ; but 
they seldom pass from prettiness into beauty, and as a 
body are poetically unimportant. 

The declamatory and hortatory epigrams are chiefly 
notable for some fine poems on natural subjects to which 
we have referred before. Their quality at its best may be 


* Brief was my lot of life, and brief my share of life's ills. 

+ His great hope, Nicoteles. 

t As far as the pangs of birth, a mother too; but my child the god 
snatched untimely within twenty suns. And at eightcen years I also died); 
but late a mother, but lately wed ; and in all things my time was brief. 

§ No. 1262 in Buecheler’s collection. 
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illustrated from one of the epigrams which are certainly 
Plato's : 
LvyaTw Naciov Apvddwr Xérras, of tT aro TéTpas 
kpovvot, Kal BrAnxXN TovAvmLYyNS TOoKadar, 
QUTOS €TreL oupuyye penriverar evKEA dow Ilav, 
typov i Leis LevxTaov Ethos UTEP Kaddpov ° 
ai dé méné Garepoior xopov Toa oti TavTo 


‘Tdpsades Nougat, Nvudac ‘Apadpuades.* 


Again, no one is likely to deny that this is poetry, but 
who would claim it as great poetry? As for the most 
numerous and characteristic epigrams of Books IX and X, 
moral, didactic and descriptive, they may be most fitly 
remembered or forgotten as being, in the words of Sueto- 
nius on the writings of Claudius, “ not so much inelegant 
as absurd.” 

There can be no doubt that the love poems of Books V 
and XII are the most permanent contribution of the 
Anthology to Greek literature. Something of their vivid- 
ness and psychological interest has appeared—if translation 
has not travestied them—in the quotations already given. 
To these qualities they add a poetic mastery and a sincerity 
of feeling more uniform than in any other portion of the 
Anthology. Here certainly the poetic capacities of the 
elegiac are seen to the full. Strato’s 

"Av@eow ov Toacotct prrolepupor VANodovaet 
Nelwa@ves, TWuKivais elapos ayXaiats, 


Meleager’s 
Kal o° éri Tip Eatyoe, wvpors 8 Eppave ALTOTTVOUD, 
daxe &€ Suywoon Sdxpva Oepya treiv, 
Philodemus’ 
vuxtepir, duxépws, diroTravvvye, haive, Sednvn, 
daive, du evtpytwv Badropevn Cupidar,t 


* Let the Dryads’ woody hill be hushed, and the mountain springs, and 
the mingled bleating of the ewes; for now Pan himself makes melody on his 
sweet-sounding pipe, running soft lips over the joined reeds ; and the maids 
around him with nimble feet have begun the dance, the water-nymphs and 
the nymphs of thewood. 

¢ Not with so many flowers bloom the zephyr-loving meads, in the crowded 

glories of Spring. . . 

And love took thee and set thee on a fire, my soul, and with balms he 
sprinkled thee when thou wert faint, and when thou wert thirsty, he 
gave thee hot tears to drink. 

O Moon, O crescented Queen of Night, lover of night-long festival, shine 
thou, quiveringly shine through the latticed casements. . . . 
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show how fertile the mingling of Hellenic grace and 
Asiatic passion might be. 

Yet returning to the poetry of the Anthology as a whole, 
we are bound to feel disappointed of some of the hopes 
with which we began. First, the opportunities offered 
to the occasional writer seem scarcely to have been taken. 
Most of the poems throughout the collection are the 
work of practised and self-conscious writers, and such 
anonymous poems as there are are practically negligible. 
Secondly, of these professional writers few rise beyond 
prettiness and ingenuity. Finally, in the best work of the 
best poets after the sixth century the achievement of loveli- 
ness seems marred by the lack of strength. Even in the 
erotic poems the intensity of passion seems to lose in 
gracefulness something of its true fervour. 

The causes of this defect lie deep in the nature of the 
Greek language itself. It is a tongue to which grace 
comes easily, while dignity has to be sought after. After 
the earliest centuries of literature, the Greeks gradually 
came to abandon the arduous search for weight and to refine 
instead upon the opportunities for tripping ease and light- 
ness of touch which the language too easily afforded. 
Technically this appears in the growing avoidance, in verse 
and prose, of long syllables, and the accumulation of short 
syllables ;* more generally, it affects words and expression 
in the exaltation of what is fluid at the expense = what is 
solid. For indeed that always apparent flexibility of the 
Greek language, its facilities for the framing of new words, 
its perpetual good taste, are of but doubtful service to 
poetical achievement. In poetry as in other forms of art 


* The development of the hexameter from Homer to Nonnus is well known ; 
the elegiac similarly, though less conspicuously, grows more and more 
dactylic. The research of Wilamowitz and others has shown that resolution 
in the tragic trimeter is by no means a late development but was natural to 
the genius of the language. In prose, after the exceptional dignity of the 
periods of Thucydides, there is the same tendency to successions of short 
syllables in kunstprosa. Plato’s work shows a general development in this 
direction ; beginning with some distrust of short syllables and a fairly high 
proportion of the masculine clausulz - vu --v and -v-vu, he gradually allows 
lighter and lighter feet, and in the end gives an overwhelming preponderance 
to uvuu-, which becomes a favourite with Plutarch and other late writers. 
Demosthenes is the only Attic orator who avoids the tribrach and givesa marked 
preference to the cretic in the pervading rhythms of his prose. Cf. de Groot, 
Handbook, passim, and Laurand, Manuel des Etudes Grecques et Latines, Ul, 


243 ; III, 587-90. 
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the most truly victorious creation proceeds, not from the 
disposing of an already delightful material, but from the 
conflict between the artist and his medium, the final 
moulding of something which long resisted and which has 
only with difficulty been overcome. For this reason the 
languages which have shown the most surprising poetic 
rowth are not the languages of greatest souplesse and 
music, but those which are by nature severe and untract- 
able. In Greece, as much later in France, an intellectual 
people established a persistent tradition of polished and 
exquisite prose such as the practical races of Rome and 
England could never hope to rival; but the languages 
thus made apt and pliable to the hand of every comer 
deprived themselves in large measure of that particular 
exultation which attends the transformation of rugged 
and comparatively unresponsive prose into supreme poetry. 
Where there is little that is commonplace there can be 
little transfiguration. The poetic spirit, passing over the 
humble places of Latin or of English speech, leaves as gold 
what was bronze before ; the tongues of Greece and of 
France, conscious of their native silver, distrust such 
alchemizing and rarely invite the splendid miracle. 

The poets of the Anthology, therefore, could only have 
achieved any very intense poetic form if they had exercised 
a severity and a self-restraint of which the race had become 
by then incapable. Few, then, as the fragments of early 
lyric are, it is to them—and to such — as the hexa- 
meters of Cleanthes—that we shall turn for the personal 
song of Greece. We may accept indeed the words of one 
of the later poets themselves, looking back upon a glory 
that was no longer theirs : * 

From Thebes came the loud eagle-note of Pindar, the Muse of 
Simonides breathed delight with her sweet singing voice ; bright 
are Stesichorus and Ibycus ; sweet was Alcman, and delicate the 
strain of the lips of Bacchylides. Persuasion waited on Anacreon, 
Lesbian Alczus sings varied notes to the A£olian strings. But 
Sappho was never ninth among men ; with the lovely Muses her 
name is written, the tenth Muse. 

But, it may be said, whether the poets of the Anthology 
failed to use to the full their opportunity or not, do they 


* Anth. Gr., IX, 571. 
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not possess in their few but authoritative poems of personal 
fervour something unmatched in Latin literature, if not in 


English ; since it is admitted that the writings of the 


elegists embrace a range so much narrower than that of 
the Anthology ? Certainly we may allow that if Latin 
literature is confined to the meagre century or so conven- 
tionally called classical, there is no lyrical poetry in Latin 
comparable to the lyricism of the Anthology. But if we 
look before and after that brief though precious period, 
we have indeed a form of verse which gave to Latin an 
opportunity such as the elegiac had given to Greek ; and 
this time the occasion was not offered in vain. The form 
which was to prove so fertile was the iambic or trochaic 
measure, yielding itself easily to the insistent claims of 
accent, which existed at Rome before the period of Greek 
influence and afterwards long outlived it. Appearing 
early, and so magnificently, in a few great lines of Ennius, 
it is lost to sight in the mostly trivial verse of popular 
Latin till it reappears in the swan-song of paganism, the 
lovely Pervigilium Veneris ; thenceforth it is caught, and 
given an austerer tone, by Christianity. In the stanzas of 
Ambrose and Prudentius the new stream of verse begins ; 
it lives through the Middle Ages in hymns and songs of 
grave and triumphant beauty, reaching its faultless height 
in the cadences of Dum Diane Vitrea and the profounder 
music of Lauda Sion. This—as I personally would main- 
tain, and as contemporaries show some signs of recogniz- 
ing—is the authentic lyric of Latin literature, in its range, 
its depth, its intensity unapproached by any lyric poetry 
that Greece can show.* 


To resume the conclusions of the preceding pages— 
those enthusiasts who have seen in the Anthology a work 
of the first importance in Greek literature have allowed 


* In saying this I do not forget the Greek hymns of the Eastern Church, 
but the outstanding ones are numerically too few to be considered an important 
addition to Greek literature. Many are ruined by their anacreontic form, and 
some of the best early hymns—e.g., das iiapdr ayias 56&ns—in their irregularity 
of structure resemble the Te Deum or the Victime Paschali sequence rather than 
the definite verse form of, ¢.g., Nox et tenebra et nubila. For some modern 
appreciations of the final development of Latin poetry see Raby, Christian- 
Latin Poetry ; H. Waddell, The Wandering Scholars ; and the more popular 
studies of Mr. Gaselee. 
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foreign interests to disturb their esthetic perception. 
The nineteenth century, lacking both the leisure and the 
generosity of previous ages, had early narrowed Greek 
studies principally to the reading of Homer and the 
authors of the fourth and fifth centuries. It was natural 
that the children of a culture chiefly concerned with the 
heroic and the dramatic, the great movements of history, 
the impersonal sentiments of public life, the universal 
principles of philosophy, should turn with some ardour of 
rediscovery to these records of the domestic, the intimate, 
the humble ; natural too that they should view with ex- 
aggerated interest a poetic manner which sometimes ap- 
proximated to that of their own romantic revival ; and it 
was even reasonable that a civilization in which the personal 
lyric was the only living poetic form should approach with 
a special literary interest the corresponding form of the 
last centuries of the Hellenic culture. The first two 
motives of attraction were extrinsic to literature, and by 
their nature were doomed to beimpermanent. The third 
was valid as a motive, but was frustrated by the object, 
for the reasons which have been given. The ultimate 
disappointment of the Anthology.is that its poetry is but 
minor poetry at best, and this in spite of some promises of 
more. The chosen phrase, the delicate epithet, are there 
in abundance ; what we look for almost in vain is 7d pH 
évdexopevov adAdws eeu, that unescapable finality of word- 
ing which marks and seals the profoundest poetry. Ex- 
quisite many verses of the Anthology are, and indeed 
beautiful, but we feel that the same skilful hand which 
wove them might again unweave them, changing here a 
word, there a rhythm, and re-present them wearing another, 
but not a lesser, charm. It is otherwise with 


Sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum 


and 


To visit dolphin coral in deep seas— 


things which have passed out of their maker’s hands, and 
which for him, no less than for the alien, it would be 
sacrilege to touch. 
Yet after all, since minor poetry is poetry nevertheless, 
G 
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we shall still read the Anthology. We could not well do 
otherwise with a work which has attracted to itself such 
diverse spirits as Sir Thomas More, Ben Jonson, Dr. 
Johnson, Thomas Gray and Shelley. And it will be for 
no new or very elusive reasons, but for those for which 
we return to all poetry, that we shall return to hear how 
Paulus swore that he would keep far from the bright be- 
loved, even to the twelfth dawn, but could not endure it ; 
how from the spring once visited by the goddess of love 
there bubbles always a rosy vapour, as though even now 
the golden Paphian were bathing there ; how the dead at 
Platea put as a garment about their country a glory that 
shall not be quenched. 
W. H. SHEWRING. 
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Art. 6—THE MANY AND THE ONE 


SoMt twenty-five years ago, the late Professor 
W. James, in his Lectures on Pragmatism, said, “ I 
have come, by long brooding over it, to consider the 
problem of the One and the Many the most central of 
all philosophic problems, central because so pregnant. 
I mean by this that if you know whether a man is a 
decided Monist or a decided Pluralist, you perhaps know 
more about the rest of his opinions than if you give him 
any other name ending in 1st. To believe in the One 
or in the Many, this is the classification with the maxi- 
mum number of consequences.” ‘The problem has 
not since then declined in importance. It is still 
“central,” though naturally it is one to which specialists, 
who are now increasingly the leaders of thought, devote 
comparatively little attention. ‘lhe solution sketched 
by Professor James was that the world, or the universe, 
is unquestionably many, but is partially unified; and 
that we are free to hold that its oneness or manyness 
may be considered its fundamental characteristic, as 
taste or intellectual temperament may determine our 
preferences. He further suggests, however, that the 
world may be eternally incomplete, and at all times 
liable to addition and to loss. This last suggestion 
receives some support from the theory of Emergent 
Evolution ; the theory, that is, that in the course of 
cosmic evolution new forms emerge for which no 
antecedents can be discovered in the properties of 
previously existing things. If this is so, the consequence 
would seem to be that underlying all changes and all 
variety there is a background or support which determines 
them, which is itself eternally one, and in which is to 
be found the unification of the manifold variety presented 
to the observer at any given moment. At any rate, any 
proposed solution of the problem must take this possibility 
into consideration. : 
3 


c 
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The Pragmatist answer is obviously no solution; it 
leaves the question where it was. What we want to 
know is whether the universe is fundamentally one or 
fundamentally many, and in what sense or what way it 
is either. For to be both one and many, in the same 
sense and at the same time, is impossible. This is, in 
fact, the question with which all philosophy chiefly has 
to deal, either directly or indirectly. Every partial 
view of things must, so far as it is true, throw some 
light on the question ; and though every natural science 
has something to do with it, no one of them, and perhaps 
not all of them together, can give the complete answer 
because each science deals exclusively with its own 
subject matter, but the One and the Many together 
make up the totality of things. This, however, is not 
to say that a complete answer has been or ever can be 
found. We cannot get outside the universe of which 
we ourselves are part, and to make the attempt is to 
abandon reality and lose ourselves in dreams. All we 
can hope to do is so to combine and correlate the elements 
of our knowledge as to define with some approach to 
certainty the boundaries of the unknown. 

The early Greek philosophers, in their endeavours to 
find an explanation of nature, sought instinctively for the 
one. They found it in some one element which per- 
vaded and gave separate existence to the whole—water, 
air, fire—or in the mere undifferentiated being to which 
everything seemed reducible in the last resort. The 
process by which the one passed into the many was 
variously conceived—as some kind of inherent reason, 
or divine guidance, or a necessary principle, such as 
alternate birth and death and renewal, or continued 
flux, or love and hate, or heat and cold. 

In all these attempts the constantly recurring difficulty 
arose that the one and the many continually tended to 
melt into one another. Each was the other, under 
different conditions or in different aspects. The diffi- 
culty was not circumvented by the Heraclitean method 
of taking this tendency as itself the ultimate principle— 
that of Becoming, or the identity of being and not-being ; 
or by the opposite method of Zeno and Parmenides, 
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which represented the one as the only reality, and the 
many as the illusion of the senses. Both fail to account 
for the many, which cannot be extracted from a principle 
which really depends on them, or explained by a simple 
denial of their reality. 

Pythagoras and his immediate followers seem, from 
what little we know of their doctrines, to have been 
feeling their way towards a truer and more fruitful 
conception of the many, which is the one adopted by 
the most advanced physical science of the present day. 
In a crude and simple way (if such a comparison may 
be allowed) Pythagoras seems to have anticipated 
Einstein’s representation of the universe as abstract 
quantity, by means of mathematical formule. It seems 
unquestionable that the many is thus truly represented. 
God was recognised, at least in the opinions attributed to 
the Pythagorean Philolaus, as the One or Absolute, 
supreme in power and in goodness, and the ruler of all 
things. But though most facts can be stated in terms 
of quantity, such statements cannot in any adequate 
sense explain them. The vois, or Reason, of Anaxagoras, 
was an immaterial but immanent principle which 
brought order into the original chaotic multitude of 
parts, selecting and combining them into natural wholes. 
But the unifying principle and the united parts together 
make up the whole—the one was still embodied in the 
many, and the many an aspect of the one. 

Democritus was by way of being a Pluralist. The 
homogeneous and indivisible atoms of which he held that 
everything is composed were, together with the vacuum 
or non-existent in which they moved, the ultimate reality. 
They were nevertheless regulated in their movements by 
a single principle, which was hardly acknowledged as 
such, namely Necessity or Chance, which in this con- 
nexion were indistinguishable from each other. This 
atomic theory was adopted by Epicurus in his cosmo- 
logical speculations. 

Socrates, and the schools originated by him, in- 
troduced a fresh element into their speculations on the 
nature of things. In this pursuit of truth they were 
guided to a great extent by considerations of value. 
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They sought to find, not only the intellectually true, but 
also the morally good. Accordingly, Euclid of Megara and 
his school added to the Eleatic unity of being the Socratic 
idea of goodness or virtue—with them, as afterwards 
with the Neo-platonists, the One was also the Good. 

But a completely new departure was initiated by Plato, 
He perceived that in order to give any consistent account 
of the world of nature and life, it is necessary to go beyond 
its apparent limits. Things do not explain themselves ; 
they can be understood, if at all, only by reference to 
something beyondthem. The particular can be dialectic- 
ally explained only by reference to the universal ; and 
since universals are not perceived as such in the way in 
which the material elements of the world are perceived, 
they must be envisaged as concepts educed by the mind 
from the elements of the world. When so attained they 
are seen to be the ultimate reality. They are the 
Archetypes of individual things, the nature of which is 
dependent on them as participating in and resembling 
them. ‘These are the Ideas, with which Platonism was 
most deeply concerned, and which remained the main 
characteristic of the Platonic philosophy in all the changes 
it underwent. The ideas were related to each other 
according to the mutual relations of their earthly counter- 
parts. But chief among them is the idea of the good, 
who is also the Demiurge, or builder of the world, which 
he models after his own likeness so far as his material 
will permit. In the constantly changing world there 
can be no true being, and therefore no true knowledge, 
but only faith, which is to truth as being is to becoming. 
True knowledge, or knowledge of reality, belongs to the 
ideal world alone. 

At the other end of the scale of being Plato found 
matter, which he conceived as a kind of intermediary 
between being, and not-being. It possessed a potential 
existence (»} ov) from eternity; it is thus drepov 
or boundless ; limits were imposed on it only when it 
received determinate form from the Demiurge, the 
elements of all form being found in numbers and mathe- 
matical proportion. Matter, in fact, became the Many, 
as the idea of Good, or God, was the One. 
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The Platonic system left much undefined, and in some 
respects was hardly consistent with itself. It remained 
for Neo-platonism to develop from it a complete scheme 
of all existence. Plotinus elaborated and, in some sense 
transformed, the Platonic system. In his view, the One 
is the Good and the Absolute. This conclusion is reached 
in this way. In tracing the relations of things in general 
to one another we find that everything is an object 
of thought ; and by successive generalizations we come 
at last to the dualism of the object of thought (voqrov) 
and the thinking subject (vots). But these two cannot 
be the ultimate reality, or Absolute; they both need 
to be accounted for, and yet neither can be resolved 
into the other. On the other hand, if their origin could 
be traced farther back, the process would go on ad 
infinitum. ‘Therefore the Absolute, as universal cause, 
creator or condition, must be essentially different from 
the universe of variety; that is, it must be essentially 
one. It is thus not the arithmetical unit which enters 
into all number, but its unity is equivalent to the ex- 
clusion of all number and all division. Therefore, as 
the originator of all things, it has nothing in common 
with that which it originates. It is neither thought 
nor thinker; it “‘ stands above all categories,” and it 
can be expressed only by a series of negations. But 
below the One comes vois, or spirit. In this the Ideas 
are immanent ; they are no longer, as with Plato, in- 
dependent ; and Aristotle’s criticism of the Platonic 
Ideas, to the effect that ideas do not exist except in 
a mind, is avoided by Plotinus. After Spirit comes 
soul (Yux#), and below it again, but in close relation 
to it, comes the world of sense, including the bodies and 
souls of men. The whole series depends on the One, 
who is the universal creator ; but as Spirit is derived from 
the One, so Soul is from Spirit. The Ideas, existing in 
Spirit, retain their Platonic relation to the objects of 
sense as their abstract counterpart; they are, in 
Plotinus’ scheme, the Adys, or powers of nature, 
which impart form to sensible things, somewhat after 
the manner of the Seminal Reason of the Stoics. But 
every member of Plotinus’ hierarchy of being has 
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an influence, which may be called creative, on the one 
immediately below it: the creative impulse from the 
One runs through the whole. Hence the constant 
and ordered activity of the world, the ceaseless passing 
Of Sivayis INtO évépyea—of potentiality into actuality. 
The lowest place is occupied by Matter, which receives 
the Form which gives it actual, instead of merely 
potential existence. Plotinus defines it somewhat more 
clearly than Plato, and is in close agreement wth 
Aristotle on this point. He supposes, however, a certain 
refractoriness in matter, which makes it unable to 
receive all forms. without division and reparation. It 
is not positively evil, in the Manichean sense ; indeed, 
positive evil cannot exist, since evil is nothing but defect. 
Matter has its due place in the order of existence as 
the characteristic of the sensible world; it imposes 
limitations on the forms which give it actual existence 
and specific character. Hence come the mathematical 
roperties of material things—extension and number, 
- which the abstract forms are, as it were, broken up 
and multiplied. But the material world has departed 
from that unity with Spirit, which belongs to its true 
nature, apparently through some cosmic disaster such 
as was supposed by Schopenhauer to have perverted the 
universal Will, and to which are to be attributed the 
strife and opposition from which the world now suffers. 
Man is made up of soul and material body; the soul, 
however, is not in the body, but the body is in the soul— 
an acute distinction of far-reaching significance. Man’s 
duty therefore is to turn back to his true end, which 1s 
the One, with whom he is to be reunited in the world 
of Spirit by a virtuous life. ‘That reunion can be at best 
only rare and temporary in the material world by mystical 
contemplation ; but when the soul is finally restored 
to its true state, the material body will be so sublimated 
as to be able to share constantly in the spiritual joys of 
the soul. It will, indeed, have the characteristics of the 
soul, standing in the relation of matter to the spirit, 
which will be its form. Then all will be one; each will 
be in all and all in each, yet without loss of distinct 
individuality. There are obvious resemblances here to 
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both Jewish and Christian doctrines. The Absolute, 
who can be known only by knowing what he is not, 
inevitably suggests the God whom “no man can see 
and live,’ and who manifests Himself without “ image 
or similitude.” ‘The Absolute Will which Plotinus 
attributes to the One, and which is independent of 
desire and need, recalls St. Thomas’ account of God’s 
Absolute free will. God, he says, does not will anything 
as means to a further end, though He wills that certain 
means should accomplish a certain end. Vult hoc esse 
propter hoc ; sed non propter hoc vult hoc. ‘The state of 
the spiritualized human body in the spiritual world 
recalls St. Paul’s “spiritual body,” and St. Thomas’ 
theory that the soul in the Beatific vision passes on its 
blessedness to the body, which is then capable of partici- 
pating in it, as here it is not. The inclusion of all in 
every individual is, again, a kind of concrete represen- 
tation of the effect of Christian charity. But there 
seems to be no reason for supposing that Plotinus was 
directly influenced by Jewish or Christian authorities ; 
nevertheless, he must have been acquainted, in some 
degree at least, with the writings of Philo, and with the 
doctrines taught in the Catechetical School at Alex- 
andria ; though he makes no mention of either. On the 
other hand, the author known as Dionysius, whoever he 
may have been, shows decided traces of the influence of 
Plotinus, and actually reproduces some passages from 
Proclus, Plotinus’ successor and expositor. It seems 
probable that Dionysius may have deliberately made 
use of the Plotinian terminology and method in ex- 
pounding his ideas, as St. Augustine used those of Plato, 
and St. Thomas those of Aristotle; or as theologians 
of the present day adopt the phraseology of popular 
science. ‘The doctrine of creation ex nthilo, which was 
unknown to earlier philosophy, and which Plotinus felt 
a certain hesitation in adopting, is another very important 
and striking point of agreement. But most of all, 
Dionysius’ account in the Mystical Theology and 
in Letter ii to Caius, of the Divine transcendence, or 
superiority to all intellectual categories, agrees with 
the Plotinian doctrine of the One. “He is neither 
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number nor order, neither one nor unity, nor divinity 
nor goodness, He can be neither affirmed nor denied ; 
He is above the very principle of divinity and of 
goodness.” The quasi-creative influence attributed by 
Plotinus to all things over those immediately below 
them in the scale of being is transferred by Dionysius 
to the Celestial Hierarchy. The appearance of unity 
in all numbers, as multiples of one, and in the unity of 
many in a single genus or species, which is constantly 
repeated by Proclus, is also noted by Dionysius. It 
cannot, however, be regarded as conclusively proved 
that the Dionysian writings are really later than those 
of Plotinus or Proclus, though the balance of internal 
evidence seems to incline strongly that way; and the 
slight and somewhat inadequate treatment of the Many 
by Dionysius, who does not give any consideration at 
all to the nature of matter in this connexion, seems to 
suggest an earlier date than the Fifth Century, to which 
they are now generally referred. 

By the time of Proclus, at any rate, the transcendental 
nature of the One, and the foundation of the Many 
in matter, was fairly established for both Christian and 
Neo-platonist. The One as the Absolute, immaterial, 
and distinct from all creatures, is treated of authorita- 
tively in the Scriptures and Catholic tradition. The 
nature of the Many, as founded in matter, was a 
metaphysical doctrine appealing solely to reason. The 
Manichees and some of the Gnostics had regarded matter 
as essentially evil, and not merely intractable, as Plotinus 
had thought it to be. Some feeling of this kind was 
transmitted to later ages, and indeed is not yet extinct. 
St. Augustine has a good deal to say about matter, 
not directly as the origin of the many, but as the universal 
substratum, which comes to the same thing. Matter, 
he says, is convertible into everything which it may 
please the Creator to make; it is not prior to form in 
time, but is “concreated” with it: the relation of 
the two is like that between the voice and the words 
in which the voice takes form ; it is something which in 
itself has no vestige of determinate being, but which is 
the subject of all changes from one mode of being to 
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another. He confesses that he had at one time misunder- 
stood the nature of matter, and had supposed it to be 
something which had formal existence but was yet 
unshaped and unsightly. ‘This opinion he later entirely 
rejected. It is regrettable that his example has not been 
more widely followed. Even the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
in his brilliant and fascinating Lectures on Plotinus, 
is in some degree under the same misconception. Matter, 
he truly says, as understood by Plotinus, is altogether 
(in the popular sense) immaterial. But he goes on to 
suggest that Plotinus might have had some difficulty 
in applying his theory to the most modern ideas of 
material existence. If everything is made of “ electricity 
and energy,” Dr. Inge finds it difficult to see how any 
place can be found for matter as the substratum of all. 
But since matter in itself is mere potentiality and in- 
determination, it must surely be the pre-requisite 
condition of any material mode of being, however 
elementary or tenuous. It may be remembered that 
the Monads of Leibniz, though they were only un- 
extended points, were supposed by him to be compounds 
of matter and form: the same must be true of a wave- 
particle, or whatever else may be the original element of 
material things. 

There is a certain resemblance between matter and 
the Kantian Ding an sich in the fact that both are 
inscrutable. But whereas the thing-in-itself is the 
transcendental source of all the objects of perception, 
matter is that which necessarily underlies all those objects, 
and to which their perceptibility is due. So far from 
being the thing-in-itself, matter, in itself, is precisely 
nothing; it is mere abstract potentiality until it is called 
into being, or “ concreated,”’ as the essential condition 
of sense-perceptibility. ‘Therefore it cannot itself be 
perceived, but can only be inferred; nor can it be 
identified with any object of sense; wherever sense- 
perception occurs, matter is the ultimate and unknowable 
residuum of whatever is perceived: we cannot get behind 
the ultimate. It is not an aspect of thought, as Spinoza 
made it; nor can it be held, with Schelling, to be the 
unity of concurrent forces; still less can it be simply 
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force, as M. Lossky has recently suggested. For since 
force is manifested only to sense-perception, it must 
either be itself a material substance, or a property 
of one; but matter in either case must lie behind it, 
and cannot be identical with it. Or if it is supposed 
that force may be self-existent, it must again be either 
material or immaterial—that is, merely intelligible or 
“ Spiritual.” But if it is a material substance, it has 
already both matter and form; if immaterial, it cannot 
of itself originate its exact contrary. In other words, 
force and form cannot come together in the relation of 
form and matter. With M. Lossky, again, as with 
Bergson, matter is a kind of by-product of energy or 
life-force. General Smuts protests against its definition 
as pure inertia or passivity, and defines it as concentrated 
structural energy. But energy and passivity are alike 
entirely foreign to what is merely a condition, and such 
a condition cannot be the result of activities to which 
it is itself the pre-requisite. Physical science has now 
discovered a great deal about the behaviour of the things 
of which the universe is made up, but admittedly can 
tell us little or nothing of their ultimate constitution. 
It is perhaps conceivable that after all the things may be 
really no more than behaviour, with the condition 
attached to it of matter, and so made cognizable by us. 
Platonism thus, as well as Aristotle and the Scholastic 
philosophers, takes the Many to be constituted by matter. 
This seems to be the one reasonable opinion. For 
plurality implies division, and division again implies 
quantity, which is certainly an attribute of matter as 
determined by form. Actual dimensions belong only 
to material things. It is maintained by some that 
dimensions may exist internally, without manifestation 
or perceptibility in space; but even so, “ internal ” 
quantity is only a pre-requisite for spatial extension, 
in which alone plurality or number is cognizable by us. 
For number is “ discrete quantity”; and quantity 
cannot be conceived apart from matter. ‘Two peas, for 
instance, are two by reason, not of their form, which is 
common to both, but of their matter, which is divided 
into two separate quantities. Again, a pea and a cabbage 
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are two; but not two peas or two cabbages—that is, 
their forms are distinct and cannot as such be numbered 
together, but they are two material objects. But 
further, the relation of matter and form runs through 
all being, and exists even where matter in the strict 
sense is absent, or is not taken into account. For 
instance, a man and a horse are two; neither two horses 
nor two men, but two animals—they can be numbered 
without necessarily referring to their common matter, 
strictly understood, because their common animality 
stands in the relation of matter to their formal natures 
as man or horse. So with purely abstract ideas as 
objects of thought; they are numbered by reference 
to the species or genus which they have in common, but 
apart from their classification each is unique. There 
cannot be two prudences or two justices (though there 
may be any number of persons or actions in which the 
qualities are present) ; but prudence and justice are two 
virtues, because both are comprehended in the species, 
or class, of virtue, which does not contain actual matter, 
but is analagously in the relation of matter to the par- 
ticular form which constitutes a particular virtue. 
The principle of matter and form is, in fact, the principle 
on which all relations of things to one another ultimately 
depend. 

Following out this principle ideally through the whole 
of existence, we find that genus and species logically, 
but matter and form existentially, bring us at last to the 
highest possible generalization, in which all individuals 
are comprehended, and beyond which number cannot go. 
This highest generalization, as we have seen, appeared 
to Plotinus as bilateral—the thought and the thinker, 
which cannot exist apart, and yet are not identical. 
Everything is either thinking subject or object thought 
of. To the Eleatic and to the Hegelian the final 
generalization is that of pure being, in which, con- 
ceived as such, there are no qualities: in this respect, 
it is equivalent to Not-Being, which is its contrary, and 
from this “great Nothing-Something” Hegel derived 
the notion of the Becoming, from which again arise the 
notions of Quantity on the one hand, and Quality on 
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the other. Quantity again implies the Unit, and 
the limitation of the Unit implies its opposite, the 
many, but Quality is united with both. Hence the 
One and the Many are both aspects of Being ; the One 
is the Many, and the Many is the One, since each 
necessarily implies its opposite. We shall return to this 
presently, but we need only notice here that when we 
reach the limit of generalization and of number we can 
go no further logically, and in regard to reality we must 
either stop short, or else imagine an infinite series of 
antecedents to account causally for the sequence of 
species and genus, and for each other as well. 

But here Plotinus is entirely reasonable. We cannot 
stop short; because in that case we should leave the 
universe, as it were, hanging in the air, without origin, 
reason or meaning, and that would be to contradict 
all that we know of its nature, which the more we know 
of it assures us the more decidedly that all things in 
it are intelligible, purposive and interdependent. 

Thus we reach the Absolute as the One. It is not 
one among many, partaking as the arithmetical unit 
does of the nature of each, but an essential unity, which 
is the negation of multiplicity. It is absolute as having 
no real relation to anything beyond itself, though all 
things are related to it, as dependent upon it for existence. 
The Absolute has both intelligence and will; otherwise 
it could be only some form of immanent cosmic energy, 
and therefore not the Absolute ; but both differ essentially 
from the intelligence and will of the many. The 
absolute reason is not discursive : it does not proceed, as 
ours does, from premises to conclusion, but knows all 
things intuitively by simple vision ; stmul et non successive 
omnia videt. ‘The Absolute Will is perfectly free, and 
therefore is not dependent, as will in the many is, upon 
motives. As the Absolute Reason is direct and uncondi- 
tional, so the Absolute Will is direct and does not use 
means to attain ends, though the relation of means to 
end has the Absolute Will for its original cause. As 
we have seen, Plotinus and St. Thomas are agreed on 
this point. 

The dialectic by which Neo-platonism arrived at the 
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conception of the One is substantially the argument 
by which St. Thomas demonstrates the existence of God, 
as the First Cause and Necessary Being. But St. Thomas 
had no need to posit any quasi-mythological powers as 
intermediaries between the One and the Many (the so- 
called Neo-platonist Trinity has scarcely even a superficial 
likeness to the Christian). ‘Though God is the Absolute 
and the essentially One, in St. Thomas’ view, there is 
no gap to be bridged over by the Plotinian Spirit and 
Soul, and the creative Adyos. The ultimate reality 
and origin of things is the idea underlying each of them, 
as the idea of a painting or sculpture in the mind of the 
artist is the formal cause of the actual work. Plato 
represented the ideas as self-existent, or at any rate as 
independent of any mind in which they might have 
originated. But ideas, as Aristotle remarked, do not 
exist in this detached condition; they are necessarily 
the furniture of a mind. ‘Therefore, since the Absolute 
is the first cause of all things, the ideas of them must be 
in the Absolute Mind. Again, since the Absolute is 
the One, and therefore without multiplicity of any kind, 
the ideas must be not merely the contents of the Absolute 
Mind, nor parts of it (since it can have no parts), but the 
Absolute Mind itself, viewed in various aspects from the 
limited and relative standpoint of creation. Thus 
everything is in God, not as it exists in an imperfect 
world, but in the ideally perfect state which properly 
belongs to it. ‘The world and its content are in fact 
the thoughts of God, made knowable to partially material 
beings through matter as their vehicle; and matter, 
far from being the congenitally evil thing, or refractory 
element in creation which it has been supposed to be, 
is itself a divine idea with a definite perfection of its 
own. ‘This, it must be noticed, does not mean that God 
is everything, or that everything is God. The Absolute 
must always be the Absolute, even though everything 
is comprehended by it, and though in some sense it is 
“in” everything; that is, God is in nature inasmuch 
as nature is entirely dependent on Him, but He is beyond 
nature inasmuch as He is entirely independent of it. 
He may be thought of as immanent or as transcendent, 
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according to the point of view; but neither immanence 
nor transcendence is any part of His being, considered 
in itself. Nature is essentially related to God, but He 
has no “ real” relation to nature, or to anything. Other- 
wise He could not be the Absolute—which is another word 
for the unrelated, or the Creator. 

In the Ideas, by which all things are emtnenter in God, 
must be comprehended not only the things themselves, 
made after them as exemplars and participating in them, 
but also, as a necessary consequence, the values which we 
attach to them. These “imponderables” are not 
merely creations of our minds, but are perceived by us 
as really existing in the external world. Beauty, good- 
ness and truth are not utilitarian concepts; they come 
before any perception of utility, and so far as they have 
a place in any utilitarian view of things, it is only by 
accommodation and as an afterthought. Indeed, 
perception of the utility of any object often goes far to 
destroy our sense of its beauty or goodness. We resent 
immediately the idea of intruding factory chimneys into 
a picturesque landscape, though we may come by degrees 
to recognize the advantages they bring, and later still 
may find in them a certain beauty and goodness which 
have little to do with picturesqueness. If beauty 
depends, as Aristotle held, on the due proportion of 
parts, it is still something objectively real—as real as 
the proportions on which it depends. In itself it 1s, 
in Plato’s phrase, Td eiAtkpives Kaddv, the pure reality, 
which in the confusion of this lower world is 
constantly hidden or obscured. Nevertheless it is 
there, and “shines through” its unpromising surroundings 
at the most unexpected times and in the strangest ways. 
The One cannot be wholly concealed by the Many: 
the fragments of nature’s broken mirror still reflect the 
light. So also we meet with truth and goodness in the 
most unlikely places and circumstances; they carry 
conviction and explain themselves ; they are real, though 
not the pure and absolute reality which is above all 
circumstance and condition. In the words of the 
late Dr. Bradley, “the Absolute is that by which all 
reality, and all truth, goodness and beauty, in their 
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various degrees, are, and without which they are 
nothing.” 

Here arises the question, Is the Absolute a personal 
being? The answer naturally depends on the way in 
which personality is defined. To some it appears that 
personality implies limitation, and therefore that there 
can be no personality in the Absolute. But limitation 
is not by any means necessary to personality. It is 
true that all the persons we are acquainted with are 
limited. But their limitation is not a condition of 
their personality ; indeed, it is rather an obstacle to their 
personal activities than anything else. Limitation is 
an essential attribute of matter; and the limitation of 
diverse forms without matter depends, as we have 
seen, on their relation to the quasi-matter of their species 
or genus, by which the universal principle of a 
“hylemorphic ” system of being is preserved. But the 
limitation of human personality arises, not from its 
distinctive characteristic of rationality, which belongs 
to the formal or “Spiritual” part of man’s nature, 
but from his material body. We can understand a 
vast number of things of which we can have no sense- 
experience; and even a disembodied soul derives its 
limitation from its relation to the particular body for 
which it retains an aptitude, and its consequent relation 
as form to the quasi-matter of souls in general. But 
in the Absolute there is no matter, either real or ana- 
logical, since there can exist no species or class of Absolutes ; 
its limitation is therefore impossible and inconceivable : 
whence it follows, not that the Absolute is impersonal, 
but on the contrary that it is the one absolute personality. 
Because the constituents of personality are, first, rationality 
—and rationality is evidently required in the author of an 
intelligible world ; secondly, substantiality, or indepen- 
dent being—and that is involved in the very essence of 
the Absolute; and thirdly, liberty of action, or the 
condition of being st juris, which makes a person competent 
to take his due part in the drama of life, according to his 
free choice—and the Absolute is su jurts in a far fuller 
sense than any other being; for a man is the author and 


fisource of his own actions, as a mere animal or an 
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automaton cannot be, but he is free under certain 
conditions, whereas the Absolute alone is unconditioned. 
Therefore the Absolute is certainly a personal being. 

It must be added that, according to St. Thomas, 
the three Divine Persons are not three, nor the Divine 
unity one, in the ordinary sense, but only transcendentally; 
that is, they add nothing to the essential divine unity, 
just as ens and unum are convertible terms, neither 
adding anything to the other; or as an abstract quality 
is still one, however often it may recur. Termini 
numerales (in divinis) non sumuntur a multitudine qui 
est species quantitatis; quia sic mom dicerentur de 
Deo nist metaphorice, stcut ale proprietates corporales. 

Modern philosophers are, generally speaking, Monists. 
Their aim is to identify the one with the many, and their 
respective systems are methods by which both are to 
be comprehended within a formula which shows them to 
be different aspects of one and the same thing. Thought 
and things, the material and the ideal, are identified, 
whether from the crudely realistic point of view of the 
Spinozist “ substance,” in which extension, thought and 
God were brought together as in reality one, or from the 
ideal side, from which Hegel saw the universe as the 
perpetual evolution and re-involution of pure Being, 
passing through every phase and quality of existence 
and of thought, and finally returning into itself. The 
critical philosophy of Kant, on the other hand, regards 
the knowledge of reality as unattainable, and leaves man 
wandering in a subjective world of shadows and 
reflections, with a God for whose existence no reason 
can be given but the ineradicable human desire and need 
for Him. A few recent thinkers, such as W. James and 
Schiller, are more or less definitely Pluralists. They 
recognise the many as a fact of existence, which they 
explain as, at least in all probability, the manifestation 
of a fundamental diversity of systems in nature : for 
them there is in effect no One, beyond the merely 
numerical unit. 

Not only does the strange variety of these theories 
suggest an inadequacy common to them all, but they all 
overlook the fact that the successive explanation of one 
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thing by another, or the resolution of ideas or things 
into their elements, must lead at last to something 
that is certainly a fact, but cannot be explained. The 
last fact of experience or thought must be of this nature : 
otherwise it could not be the last. But if there is no last, 
there can be no such thing as successive relations, and 
therefore no order in the universe ; or, alternatively, the 
succession must be infinite. Both these are obviously 
inadmissible. 

It seems clear, therefore, that in any scheme of existence 
there must be at least two points which are ultimate ; 
that is, two kinds of existence which are necessarily 
inexplicable. ‘They are indisputably there, if only 
as obstacles to further progress : but we can see only one 
side of them ; we cannot, as it were, get behind them, 
and therefore cannot analyse or explain them. Some- 
thing of this kind is to be found in the limit of space. 
There must be a limit, since nothing can be both finite 
and infinite: but what it is, and what lies beyond it, 
are questions to which even conjecture cannot reach. 
In much the same way the first and the last things in 
the universe can be known by us only from our own side, 
and therefore incompletely. All we can say about them is 
that they are not the same as any of the intermediate 
forms of being, which are all that we can compare them 
with. In other words, we can know them only negatively, 
per viam remotionts. 

These extremes are, on the one hand, God; and on the 
other, matter. Both are necessary objects of thought, 
but physical science can deal directly with neither. 
Science tells us, quite frankly, that origins are beyond 
its purview : but origins and ultimates are precisely what 
philosophy is interested in, and therefore it would seem to 
be unphilosophical to leave them out of consideration, 
as philosophers have virtually done for the last two 
hundred years. 

God is above experimental knowledge of a scientific 
kind, and matter is below it. But both are pregnant 
facts, and to ignore either—still more to ignore both—is 
to attempt to bring order into the welter of intermediate 
objects of thought and experience while excluding the 
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necessary principles of order—the beginning and the 
end. Both have to be found before the tangled skein 
of existence can be unravelled. Nevertheless, experi- 
mental knowledge of a certain kind is not wanting. 
On the one side, we have the persistence of the mystical 
contemplation of God, of which Plotinus and Dionysius 
have left the first precise accounts, but which seems, 
in various forms, to be traceable throughout history. 
This is unscientific, in the sense that mystical experience 
cannot be classified with other kinds of experience; 
but its reality is beyond question, and it provides an 
experimental verification of the existence of God and 
of a sphere of knowledge which, though it may inter- 
penetrate the world of sense-knowledge, is yet essentially 
distinct from it. On the other side, the consciousness 
of matter as the substratum of things is not, like mystical 
experience, the privilege of a few, but is common property, 
and less often, in all probability, confused with conscious- 
ness of form than common speech and popular literature 
would lead us to suppose. Matter, as distinguishable 
from form, really seems to be one of the first things 
of which children are consciously aware. It seems to 
have been clearly in the mind of the late Professor 
Huxley when he wondered, as he has told us he did in 
his early years, what the world would be like if everything 
were to lose all its qualities. Such early questionings 
generally are forgotten in the sophistication of later 
years, and a not unimportant part of philosophic dis- 
cipline is the effort required to regain something of the 
child-mind’s directness and simplicity. 

A notably fresh departure, however, in modern 
philosophy—if it should not rather be called a reversion 
to earlier modes of thought—is the work of Professor 
Lossky. His Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, which 
has been before the public for the last ten years, has been 
followed recently by several shorter publications in 
which, with few modifications, he presents the philosophy 
of Plotinus in modern dress. The main point which 
he establishes as the basis of knowledge is that cognition 
is the result of a real mutual approach of subject and 
object, with the consequence that the object is, and is known 
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to be real. Knowledge is awareness, not of a subjective 
state of mind, as it has often been supposed to be, but 
of an external reality. In this M. Lossky is at one with 
Scholastic epistemology, which is in like manner based 
on the real presentation of the object of cognition to 
the knowing subject. All knowledge, indeed, arises 
from the “ phantasm ” of the object in the mind of the 
subject : but the phantasm is not the object of cognition, 
but the means: it is not quod perctpitur, but quo. On 
this foundation M. Lossky builds up his philosophy, and 
after the method of Plotinus arrives at the One or 
Absolute, which he identifies in the fullest sense with 
God. Unfortunately, as it seems to the present writer, 
we have already seen that his view of matter as dAy 
is not very clear, or cogent. He looks forward to a 
possible state of existence in which by a truly rational 
and virtuous life, matter (which is a by-product of the 
illegitimate strife of created beings) will have altogether 
disappeared : in this going somewhat beyond Plotinus, 
who admits the relation of matter and form in the 
perfected soul, though the grosser aspects of matter are to 
pass away. 

The fact, indeed, seems to be that matter is a necessary 
element in the constitution of human beings, and must 
always play some part in the individual personality 
which they can never lose without thereby becoming 
something essentially different from what they now are. 
Matter is, at any rate, the foundation of the many, 
and supplies the norm according to which the entire 
scheme of existence is constituted. At the one end of 
the scale we have matter, or unlimited potentiality, 
called into actual being by form and passing through 
successive gradations until it appears only as reflected 
in thought, when actual matter necessarily disappears, 
and is replaced by its purely intelligible counterpart 
of general ideas. Beyond this, at the other end of the 
scale, there is only the One, or unlimited actuality ; 
the potentiality of matter is, so to speak, exhausted, and 
matter appears only as its archetypal idea in God. In 
the Aristotelian scheme the One and the Many are thus 
clearly defined, and the necessary relation of the one to 
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the other is explained. M. Lossky says that the Aris- 
totelian forms are not merely abstract ideas, though such 
ideas must exist as forms, but are “ concretely-ideal.” 
“ At the head of all forms” M. Lossky says, “ Aristotle 
places God, who transcends the world, and the world 
as a living whole strives towards this highest form.” 
This is a perfectly correct summary of the Aristotelian, 
and Scholastic, doctrine; but it would have been 
clearer and more self-consistent if “form ” had not been 
confounded with force ; in that case, M. Lossky would 
not have been committed to the statement that 
“‘ things ” can be understood, in the Aristotelian sense, 
as “‘ forces directed by forms that are of the nature of 
abstract ideas.” Abstract forces and abstract ideas, if 
they could be conceived as united, could produce only 
more abstract ideas, not “ things ”—a mere “ ballet of 
bloodless categories.” MM. Lossky imports gratuitously 
into Aristotle the characteristic weakness of pure idealism, 
which Aristotle was, in fact, most careful to avoid. In 
much the same way W. James defined “things” as 
“ sense-qualities united by a law” ; but “ sense-qualities ” 
must make their first appeal to sensation, and sensation 
can only be experienced through matter—the substratum 
which really unites qualities in a “ substantial ” form. 

The Abstract cannot of itself produce the concrete ; 
and things are concrete only when matter is united to 
substantial form. Idealistic Monism gives no satisfactory 
account of the relation of the apparent many to the real 
one, or of the way in which the one comes to present 
itself to our view as the Many. ‘This weakness was 
very convincingly brought out by Mr. C. E. M. Joad in 
the Journal of Philosophical Studies for January 1929. 
The One, in fact, cannot, like Bradley’s Absolute, 
be homogeneous with the Many. Its separateness is 
indicated by the dmpécirov das of St. Paul, or the 
darkness of excessive light—the Ocios yvé¢os of Dionysius. 

The importance of this distinction for religion can 
hardly be over-estimated. An entirely spiritual religion 
is not possible for beings like ourselves, compounded of 
matter and spirit. The potentialities of matter are, 
even in this world, not fully known to us; and what it 
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is capable of becoming in another environment and as 
a “spiritual body,” is quite beyond conjecture. 
Christianity has always, like Aristotle, kept its feet firmly 
on the ground ; and though on one side it holds fast to 
the highest spiritual realities, it has another side which 
might well be called materialistic. Matter and material 
things are essentially concerned in its origin, its develop- 
ment and its hopes; and this is indubitably one of the 
reasons of its persistence and advance while Neo-platonism 
died out in puerility and superstition. 

It may also be noted asone among the merits of Christian 
philosophy that in this matter it goes far to confirm the 
spontaneous judgment of uncritical common sense. 


A. B. SHARPE. 





Art. 7—THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


1. L’Idée de Vérité dans la Philosophie de Saint Augustin. By 
Charles Boyer. (Paris: Beauchesne, 1920.) 

2. Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans la Formation de Saint 
Augustin. By Charles Boyer. (Paris: Beauchesne, 1920.) 

3. Introduction 2 Etude de Saint Augustin. By Etienne Gilson. 
(Paris: Vrin, 1929.) 

4. La Morale de Saint Augustin. By Bernard Roland-Gosselin, 

(Paris: Riviére, 1925.) 


— the last chapter of his first (extant) written work— 
the Contra Academicos—Augustine tells us that, whereas 
he has already made up his mind never to forsake the 
authority of Christ, than which he finds none more weighty, 
yet he eagerly desires not merely to believe what is true, 
but also to obtain an intellectual grasp of it. To this 
end he hopes to find help in Neoplatonism, for he is 
sure that in the writings of the Platonists he will discover 
nothing incompatible with the Scriptures. Already 
Augustine has studied the Scriptures and is convinced 
that they contain a revelation from God. He is about 
to receive baptism, for which he prepares himself by 
discussing with his friends the nature of truth and happi- 
ness and the means by which they may be attained. 
The Contra Academicos contains the record of these 
discussions. 

Augustine has been in search of truth and happiness 
ever since his nineteenth year, when the reading of 
Cicero’s Hortensius aroused in him a desire for that 
genuine wisdom of which God must needs be the ultimate 
source.* For nine years he sought wisdom amongst 
the Manichees, drawn thither by the hope that they would 
be able to explain all things, even as they professed. 
Their theory that evil is a distinct power which ever wars 
against the good provided a simple explanation of the 
struggle against concupiscence which was taking place 
within him, and, if correct, he would doubtless learn in 
Manicheism how to obtain the victory. But he did not. 
Instead, he soon came to realise that the changeful implies 


* Conf.,iii, 7-8. 
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the changeless, corruption the incorruptible, and again 
that what can become corrupted must needs at the outset 
be good. He began to doubt no less the truth than the 
power of Manicheism, and when in an interview with 
Faustus, its chief exponent, he failed to obtain an intelli- 
gent answer to any question, he gave it up.* 

The philosophy of the New Academy was next 
examined, first at Rome, then at Milan. But here too 
Augustine found no help; for though its exponents 
declared the search for truth to be all-important, they at 
the same time rendered the search for it futile in that they 
pronounced truth to be unattainable by the human mind.t 
If, as Cicero had taught, upon the finding of truth happi- 
ness depends, there must be some way of attaining it. 
Yet Cicero never found the way. Nor yet did Carneades, 
who taught that the most we can know is what is probable ; 
a theory which, since plausible reasons can be assigned 
for almost any line of conduct, destroys the foundation of 
morality.[ Then, as now, the history of philosophy 
proclaimed the bankruptcy of unaided reason. Diverse 
philosophies, as Augustine points out in the Ctty of God,§ 
lead to diverse conclusions about matters of supreme 
importance, and these conclusions are hopelessly at 
variance one with another. 

To this general rule there is one exception—in the 
writings of the Platonists Augustine finds una vertssimae 
philosophtae dtsctplina ; not indeed in so far as Platonism 
is opposed to Aristotelianism, but in so far as they are 
agreed ; for in Plotinus, who to Augustine is a second 
Plato, he holds that apparent ae have been 
reconciled.|| Platonism appeals to Augustine because 
it is a philosophy not of what appears to the senses, but 
of what is apprehended by thought, not of what is phe- 
nomenal, transient, and often chaotic, but of what is 
changeless, eternal, and ordered through and through. 
We both can and do attain truth, Augustine argues, in 
every department of human thinking. In the order of 
being we at least know that we exist. In the logical 
order we know, if not what the nature of a thing is, at 


* Conf., v, 10-13. t Contra Academicos ii, 5. { sbid,, iii, 15. 
§ xviii, 41. | iii, 18, 
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any rate that it must either have or not have an assign- 
able property. In the ethical order we at least recognise 
that the higher is to be preferred to the lower, and that 
the good ought to be sought. Of these truths and of 
many others we have certainty, especially in the realm 
of mathematics, which comprises a vast system of propo- 
sitions to the truth of which we cannot but assent.* 
There exist then in the ideal order truths which are 
unalterable and eternal, truths which we do not make, 
but discover, truths which are common to all minds.t 
It is the recognition of this great fact that lies at the root 
of Platonism. Ideal truth is absolute, changeless, eternal, 
and its existence is independent of the human mind, which 
learns but slowly to apprehend it. Ideal truth, moreover, 
is not fragmentary, but forms a coherent whole. It 
supposes, therefore, not many grounds, but one; and 
this is either ultimate, and so infinite—in which case 
it is that Supreme Truth which we call God ; or there is 
a higher ground which is ultimate—in which case this 
is God.t God, therefore, like truth, which is the 
expression of His Being, depends on no other for His 
existence, and is at once absolute, infinite, immutable, 
eternal and one. 

Substantially this is Plotinus’ doctrine.§ Whence it 
follows that all other being—and plainly there exists 
other being—is derivative and dependent. It is created 
being, which, in so far as it is being at all, has God as its 
cause. In so far as it is being at all, created being shares 
in, and so resembles, however faintly, that divine Being 
which is its cause; but, because it shares but partially, 
it admits of multiplicity, variety, diversity, higher and 
lower grades. The higher the grade, the more perfect 
the resemblance. Creatures, therefore, of a _ higher 
grade owe more to the divine Cause of their being than 
do creatures of a lower grade, and the more perfect they 
become the greater becomes their debt and their de- 
pendence. Weare such beings, finite, dependent, sharing 
partially in the being of God, and so resembling Him 
imperfectly, yet more perfectly than the rest of the world 


* Contra Academicos, iii,9-16. ¢ de Lib. Arbit., ii,8,12. t ibid., ii, 15. 
§ Ennead, III, viii, 8-10; V, v, 2; vii, 4; Xi, 2. 
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in that we are endowed with intelligence and have the 
power to appreciate and love. The rest of the world 
has not this power, and yet, in so far as it is at all, it 
must resemble God, and be ordered by God with respect 
to all the changes that occur in it.* The world of 
appearances is the manifestation of God in the natural 
order, and otherwise is uninteresting. Neither Augustine 
nor Plotinus have much use for scientific investigation 
in the modern sense of the term “ science ” ; it is apt to 
distract man from higher issues. 

Augustine’s theory of evil is a corollary to his theory 
of the good, and again it is Plotinus’ theory, only, as 
usual, more clearly and precisely expressed. All things 
are good in so far as they exist at all. But also they grow, 
and other things are subservient to their growth. All 
is ordered ; all has plan. And this again is good, even 
the thwarting of growth in so far as it is essential to the 
plan, and conditions development in something other 
than that in which growth is thwarted. As a conse- 
quence, however, some things come to be deprived of 
that which is appropriate to their nature ; and, relative 
to that which suffers the deprivation, this is evil, and 
that which causes the deprivation is harmful. Evil 
connotes not being, but a lapse from being. Evil, 
therefore, does not receive its being from God, since it 
has none. The universe receives its being from God, 
and in it occurs lapse from being as well as progress 
towards it. The one is evil and the other good, relative 
to that to which it happens; but relative to the whole, 
a lapse from being in one thing is not an evil, since it 
does but condition progress in another. On the contrary, 
relative to the whole it is good, for it is thus that the 
ordered being of the whole is conserved amid the changes 
of the parts. All change, all process is good in so far 
as it is productive of being, and, in so far as it is productive 
of being, ultimately it is caused by God, from whom all 
being flows. In so far as it is productive of not-being, 
on the other hand, change is not caused by God, precisely 
because what it produces is not being. The order of 


* cf. Boyer, L’Idée de Vérité,c.3,a.1; Plotinus, Ennead V, ii, 4-5; 
VI, ix, 1-4. 
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parts within the whole, however, is being, as is also the 
order of the events which happen to them, whether to the 
individual they involve a lapse from being or not. Order, 
therefore, has God as its cause, and, in so far as the order 
of events is conducive to being in man, Augustine calls 
divine causality providence.* His theory of providence, 
like his theory of being and his theory of good and 
evil, is philosophically a deduction from Neoplatonic 
principles. 

To make progress in being is in man’s case to grow in 
the knowledge and love of absolute truth and goodness, 
1.é., It is to grow in the knowledge and love of God. 
It follows that, since all being is derived from God, 
progress in the knowledge and love of God (since it is 
progress in and towards being) must also be dependent 
upon God as cause, and so must suppose something akin 
to an illumination of the human mind. Man can only 
make progress towards God in so far as he receives from 
God the power to apprehend truth more clearly and to 
embrace it with more intense love. Progress towards 
God thus supposes a continual giving on the part of 
God and a continual receiving on the part of his creature, 
man. Again the doctrine is common to Augustine and 
Plotinus, and both place man’s ultimate happiness in 
the vision of God.t But how comes man to fail to attain 
this vision? Plotinus answers that he is drawn down 
by his attachment to earthly things and by a lack of 
self-recollection. While in this state the soul has no 
relish for things divine, nor is it capable of “ that 
amatory passion which causes the lover to rest in the 
object of its love.” He then goes on to explain how the 
One is not absent from anything, and yet is separated 
from all, so that it is at once present and not present to 
them. It is present with those things that are able and 
are prepared to receive it, so that they become con- 
gruous and as it were pass into contact with it through 
similitude and a certain inherent power allied to that 
which is imparted by the One. When, therefore, the 
soul is disposed in such a way as she was when she came 


* cf. Boyer, op. cit., c. 3, a. 3, § 2. ; Plotinus, Ennead III, ii, 14-15. 
t of. Boyer, op. cit., c. 5, a. I, § 1-3; Plotinus, Ennead VI, ix, 8-11. 
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from the One, then she is able to perceive it, in so far as 
it is capable of being seen. Whence, if a man fail to 
attain to the vision of the Ome, he should “ consider 
himself as the cause of his disappointment,” and in order 
to remedy matters “should endeavour by separating 
himself from all things to be alone.” * 

Augustine’s account of man’s failure to make progress 
in the knowledge and love of God is bound up with his 
doctrine of the Fall, but he too ascribes that failure 
largely to man’s attachment to earthly things ; affirms that 
God is present to diverse beings in diverse ways, and that 
His presence involves the production in them of a likeness 
to Himself; insists that, before the soul can return to 
God, it must be restored to the state of original justice 
in which it was first created ; and urges that, if the soul 
would look for God, it should seek him rather within 
than without. Moral evil is not God’s doing, but man’s. 
It must be so, since moral evil, like all other evil, involves 
not an advance but a lapse. Furthermore, when man 
suffers loss, God alone can repair that loss, since it is 
from him that all being proceeds. 

Of the similarity between Christian doctrines and the 
philosophy of Plotinus Augustine was well aware when he 
was discussing with his friends the nature of happiness 
in the garden of Cassisiacum prior to his reception into 
the Church. It is on this that he bases his hope that the 
subtilissima ratio of Plotinus will help him towards an 
understanding of Christian faith, as in fact it does. He 
points it out, too, in his Confessions,t where he tells us 
that in certain books of the Platonists, translated from 
Greek into Latin, he had read, “ not indeed in the very 
words, but to the very same purpose, enforced by many 
and diverse reasons, that In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God; that 
all things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing 
made ; that He shineth as light in the darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not ; that He was in the world, 
and the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not ; that God the Word was born not of flesh and blood, 


* Ennead VI, ix, 4. ¢t VII, ix. 
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nor of the Will of man, nor of the will of the flesh, but of 
God ; and that the Son was in the form of the Father, and 
thought 1t not robbery to be equal with God. ‘These things 
he had traced in those books in many and divers ways. 
For he adds “that before all times and above all 
times Thy only-begotten Son remaineth unchangeably, 
co-eternal with Thee, and that of Hts fulness souls receive 
that they may be blessed, and that by participation of 
wisdom abiding in them they are renewed so as to be 
wise,” is a doctrine to be found in these books. 

Yet, for all that, Augustine does not become a Neo- 
platonist, but a Christian ; does not base his philosophy 
on reason but on faith ; and does not admit that there can 
be philosophy in the proper sense of the term without 
faith. 

This at first sight seems strange. If the reasoning of 
the Platonists could carry Augustine so far, why should he 
pronounce it unsatisfactory as a philosophy, and adopt 
Christianity instead ? Augustine himself provides the 
answer. In the writings of the Platonists he did not 
read, he tells us,* that the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
amongst us, nor that in due time He died for the ungodly, 
nor that He came unto His own, and His own received Him 
not ; but as many as received Him, to them He gave power 
to become the sons of God, as many as believed in Hts name. 
It was the Incarnation that was lacking in Platonism, 
and all that the Incarnation entailed: the Crucifixion, 
the Redemption, and the founding of a Church which 
should be the concrete expression of divine Providence, 
the vehicle in which divine truth was conserved, and the 
instrument through which divine power operated. 
Augustine earnestly desired relief from the thraldom of 
concupiscence, which he hated, yet from which he felt 
himself powerless to break away. Manicheism had failed 
to help him, because it possessed neither the truth nor 
the power. Neoplatonism had arrived at the truth to 
a very large extent, but something yet was lacking, for 
it had not the power to move and strengthen the will. 
By diligent research one could discover in the writings 


* Confessions, loc. cit. 
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of the Platonists, diffuse and rambling though they might 
be, principles which are identical with those laid down 
more plainly in the Scriptures. But-the Platonists had 
reached truth by subtle reasoning, which leaves the heart 
cold. Moreover, they did not possess the whole truth, 
and it was just in the part that was lacking that power 
resided. 

It was otherwise with the writings of the Christians. 
In them Augustine found not only all the truths that 
Plotinus taught, but also he found the record of Truth’s 
incarnation in the body of God made man. Scriptural 
truths did not claim to have been reached by reason ; 
they purported to be truths revealed in and through the 
Person of God’s only-begotten Son. There lay the 
difference. ‘There lay the secret of that power which 
manifested itself so plainly in the lives of Christians in 
Augustine’s own day. Monica’s holiness, the holiness of 
Ambrose and Simplicianus made on Augustine a deep 
impression. YZhey had attained what Augustine sought 
in vain—indifference to earthly things, freedom from 
concupiscence, and union with God in prayer. This 
impression was considerably intensified when Augustine 
heard of the conversion of Victorinus, a distinguished 
Roman professor, instructor of many noble senators, 
learned in the liberal sciences and well read in the works 
of the philosophers, who, having for a long time been 
drawn towards Christianity, at length embraced it, 
and, preferring humility to rhetoric, made public profes- 
sion of the Christian faith, Then came the visit of 
Pontitianus, who told of other conversions amongst 
distinguished men at the Emperor’s court who, forsaking 
all and following Christ, had consecrated themselves to 
a life of celibacy. It was the reading of the life of Anthony, 
the Egyptian monk, that had converted them. This 
was the last straw. Augustine and his friends “ stood 
amazed, hearing Thy wonderful works most fully attested, 
in times so recent, and almost in our own, wrought in 
the true Faith and Church Catholic.”* The failure of 
philosophy, complete in the case of Manicheism, partial 


* Confessions, viii, 6. 
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in the case of Neoplatonism, was explained, and the 
teaching of the Scriptures confirmed. 

The conclusion was inevitable, and Augustine thus 
expresses it in the chapter of the Contra Academicos to 
which we have already referred. Neoplatonism “ is not 
a philosophy of this world, such as our Scriptures most 
rightly detest, but is of another world which is intelligible ; 
its subtle reasoning, however, would never call back minds 
from the multiform darkness of error by which they are 
blinded and the deep-reaching bodily corruption with 
which they are stained, were it not that the most high 
God, with a clemency designed, as it were, for the people, 
had lowered His authority even so far as to place it in a 
human body, so that, not only by precepts but also by 
deeds, minds might be stirred to return into themselves 
and to look back to their fatherland even without the 
help of learned disputations.” Given an honest and well- 
trained mind, subtle reasoning can carry it a long way 
towards the knowledge of things divine, but it does not 
appeal to the multitude, nor yet, even in the case of the 
élite, has it the power to recall them from sin, or even to 
dispel wholly the darkness of error. In order that we 
may be moved to right doing it is not enough that we 
know what is right and what is wrong, nor yet that we 
should be told what is right and what is wrong by some 
authority, even though that authority be divine. If we 
are to be moved to right doing, an appeal must be made 
to our will and our affections, as well as to our intelligence. 
It is not enough that we know that man cannot of 
himself pass from the lower to the higher, from not being 
to being ; nor yet that we know that God has power to 
bring about that passing; we must know that He wills 
to bring it about, and that He does bring it about in those 
that submit themselves to His doing. But whether this 
is so we can never discover by mere reasoning. ‘There 
is, however, a way in which we can come to know it, for 
God has manifested His desire to save by becoming in- 
carnate, by His words has revealed truth to man’s 
intelligence, and by His deeds has appealed to man’s 
affections and will. Nor yet is it merely by deeds done 
in His own flesh that He manifests at once His power and 
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will to save ; He manifests it also even in our own time 
by deeds done in the flesh of those who have embraced 
the faith of the Church Catholic. 

The Incarnation, and all that follows from it and is 
dependent upon it, is of the very essence of Augustine’s 
philosophy ; and he claims that it is the only true philo- 
sophy. He is right, if philosophy is what it purports to 
be—the love of wisdom. For if philosophy be the love 
of wisdom, a philosophy which is content with the abstract 
is not a philosophy at all, since in the abstract truth 
is not lovable and so is powerless. It is only when it 
expresses itself in the concrete that wisdom appeals to 
the heart, and so evokes that affection which is essential 
if philosophy is to be what it claims to be. Nor yet is 
a man truly wise, Augustine argues, who knows merely 
how to define wisdom, but not how to attain it ; and this 
he cannot know, if the wisdom he seeks be divine, unless 
God reveal the way and provide the means. But revela- 
tion implies faith in him who accepts it on the authority 
of Him who reveals. True philosophy, therefore, supposes 
faith and is based on it, in accordance with the saying of 
Isaias, mist credideritis, non tntelligetts. 

This was Augustine’s position,* and it is certainly a 
logical position, whether or not it be acceptable to 
philosophers at large. There is a sense in which reason 
precedes faith, for we ought, as St. Paul says, to be able to 
give a reason for the faith that isin us. This Augustine 
does. He gives rational grounds for believing in the 
existence of God, and rational grounds for believing that 
divine Providence rules the world in which we live. He 
points out also that it is the function of reason to decide 
amongst various persons and writings cut sit credendumt 
(on which reliance may be placed); not indeed that 
unaided reason can arrive at a correct decision, for reason 
is never unaided when it passes from darkness to light, 
from error to truth; it supposes always a light which 
enables us to see, whereas formerly we were blind. It is 
none the less reason that decides, and the decision is, 


* cf. Gilson, op. cit., Conclusion; and Batiffol, Le Catholicisme de 
S. Augustin, vol. I, cap. i. 
t De Vera Religione, 45, 46. 
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or should be, made on rational grounds. In Augustine’s 
case it was made not merely because the teachings of 
Paul harmonised perfectly with his own experience, 
nor yet merely because he read in an historical book of 
Christ’s marvellous life and of His teachings, His promises 
and His power. He found those teachings conformable 
to right reason: he saw those promises verified, and 
beheld that power operative in the world in which he 
lived. Christ’s authority was borne out by all the 
evidence. Therefore he accepted it and all that it 
implied—the truth of every word that Christ uttered, 
and that His disciples had uttered in the Spirit which He 
had sent. 

In this sense reason precedes faith, but there is also 
a sense in which faith precedes reason. IJntrans in sanc- 
tuartum Det, intrans credendo, discis tntelligendo.* Starting 
with faith, we can and should proceed towards under- 
standing. The content of faith is embodied in action 
as well as word, in parable and metaphor as well as in 
explicit statement. If we would gain a clearer vision of 
the truth which is thus revealed, we must grasp the 
principles which underly what faith teaches, must seek 
to discover their logical interconnexion, and _ their 
bearing on the facts of experience and history and human 
conduct. What faith teaches must needs be such that 
reason will approve, for it is truth. Reason, therefore, 
should seek to apprehend that truth after its own fashion. 
But always in the last resort the criterion is revealed 
truth, which faith accepts first of all on authority. Faith 
must not only inspire the process, but must control 
it throughout ; only thus can error be excluded. 

Throughout his writings Augustine remains faithful 
to this principle. In the Contra Academicos he confesses 
that there are problems of which he does not as yet see 
the solution, and in the solving of them he hopes to find 
help in Neoplatonism, which he regards as a school of 
true philosophy, so far at any rate as it goes. No philo- 
sophy, however, whether it be ancient, medieval, or 
modern, presents itself, like a geometry, as a system of 


* Sermo, 48, 7. 
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rigorous deductions drawn from a small number of 
axiomatic principles. It contains both principles and 
deductions, but not all its conclusions are rigorously 
deduced. Some propositions hang more loosely together 
than others, and of some problems but a tentative solution 
is offered. ‘That this was so in the case of Neoplatonism 
Augustine was well aware. It taught that in the divine 
being there are three bypostases, but the evidence it 
offered for this was far from convincing, and its account 
of their inter-relation far from satisfactory. Here 
especially reason faltered, and there was need for faith to 
step in. But what of other cases, where reason seemed 
more sure of itself ? Of the mass of men, comparatively 
few accepted Neoplatonism, and, even amongst those 
who did, it could scarce be said that there was unanimity. 
Here again, then, s¢mplicttas credendt will prove a surer 
guide to truth than vivacttas intelligend1,* and Augustine 
uses it. He adopts those principles and those principles 
only in Neoplatonism which he finds compatible with 
Scriptural teaching, but these he applies rigorously and 
consistently throughout his works. In a review of Boyer’s 
work L’Idée de Vérité dans la Phtlosophte de S. Augustin, 
Gilson criticized the former for not having taken sufficient 
account of the evolution of Augustine’s mind. In 
a footnote to p. 293 of his present work he expressly 
withdraws this conclusion, having failed in his own study 
of Augustine to discover /a motndre variation proprement 
philosophique dans aucune de ses théses essenttelles. If 
at the outset, therefore, Augustine’s principles are Neo- 
platonic, as he himself confesses, they remain so to 
the end. 

But to what extent does Augustine adopt Neoplatonic 
principles ? Can we say, for instance, of St. Augustine 
and Neoplatonism, as is so often said of St. Thomas 
and Aristotelianism, that he brought a pagan philosophy 
into accord with Christian doctrine, and that of what 
reason taught on the one hand and revelation on the other 
he made a perfect synthesis? Certainly Augustine did 
not accept en bloc the philosophy of Plotinus as St. Thomas 


* Contra Epistulam quam dicunt Fundamenii. 
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accepted that of Aristotle with a few comparatively 
insignificant modifications. Neither did he write com- 
mentaries on the works of Plotinus as St. Thomas did on 
each of the works of Aristotle. “ C’est en théologien quw’1l 
utilise, en les triant, les théses platoniciennes,” as Pére 
Maréchal remarks in a recent article in the Nouvelle 
Revue Thoélogique.* But, though it is as a theologian 
that Augustine writes, and with revealed doctrine that he 
is primarily concerned, it would seem to be just these 
théses platontctennes that enable him to present Christian 
doctrine as a coherent whole, so that it is upon 
them that depends what Pére Maréchal calls Punité 
synthétique de sa philosophte. ‘The same principles which 
serve as the basis of Augustine’s theory of being, of truth, 
and of good and evil serve also as the philosophic basis of 
his doctrine of grace and predestination. It is because 
man cannot of himself pass from not-being to being, or 
from a lower to a higher grade of being, that he requires 
the grace that shall enable him to do so. Again, since 
all being flows from God, and since order is being, order 
also supposes divine causation. It is God, therefore, who 
so disposes sequences of events that they shall lead to a 
man’s salvation ; which is what we mean by the term 
“ predestination.” Identically the same principle causes 
Augustine to look in the world, and especially in man, for 
those vestigia Trinitatis of which he treats at length in 
his work on the Trinity ; for, if God be three in one, and 
if also He be the cause of all created being, created being 
will resemble Him in so far as it is at all, and so should 
manifest, however feebly, His triune nature. Plotinus, 
in fact, also looks for vestigia Trinitatis.t 

Another Neoplatonic principle governs Augustine’s 
theory of knowledge and volition, namely the principle 
that what is lower in the hierarchy of being cannot act 
upon what is higher.J Material bodies, according to 
Augustine, do not act upon man’s soul, but only upon 
his body, where they produce modifications to which 
his soul attends. Similarly in external perception it is 


* Tome 57, p. 90 (Février 1930). t Ennead, V, i. 
t Ennead, III, vi. 
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not the external object that produces an image of itself 
in the soul, but the soul that uses the organs of sense in 
order to perceive what is external, and of it to form an 
image.* In like manner volition is caused neither by 
bodily motions nor yet by the attraction of external 
things. Rather is it a going out of the will towards such 
things, an embracing of them or a repudiation of them, 
which is attended by pleasure or pain. The will, there- 
fore, is never constrained by the objects which are presen- 
ted to it ; it chooses freely between them. If we become 
the slaves of sin, it is our own doing, since it is we who form 
those habits of mind which attach us to what is lower and 
blind us to what ishigher. But, having lapsed from being, 
we cannot regain it, since this would involve a passage 
from not-being to being. If we are to return to God, 
it is God who must restore our lost power of willing what 
is good and of loving what is divine, as He must be the 
cause also of the actual volitions which ensue, free though 
they are and must be, since we can still reject what is 
offered as formerly we threw away what was given. 
Grace, too, must be a free gift, not a debitum, since we 
can have no claim to a gift which through our own doing 
was cast aside.t 

It is not on reason that Augustine bases his belief 
either in the Trinity, the Incarnation, the efficacy of 
grace, or any other specifically Christian doctrine. 
Neither does 4 seek to prove them. He accepts them 
on the authority of Christ revealing them. It is, however, 
as a Neoplatonist that he reasons not only when there is 
question of truths which do not pertain to the content of 
revelation, but also—and in a remarkably logical and 
consistent fashion—when he is seeking to pass from the 
written word to an intelligent grasp of the truth which 
it contains, from dogmatic statements to an appreciation 
of their meaning and implication, from a set of doctrines 
to a systematic philosophy in which they appear as a 
whole ; which is what he means by passing from faith to 
understanding. St. Augustine, in short, using Platonic 
principles, does what St. Thomas was to do later on the 


* cf. Gilson, op. cit., Pt. I, cap. 3 and 4; Plotinus, Ennead, III, vi. 
t thid., Part II, cap. 2, sec. ii, and cap. 3. 
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basis of Aristotelian, rather than Platonic, principles. The 
scope of Augustine’s work is less wide than that of Aquinas, 
but both thinkers find truth in a pagan philosophy, use 
it in expounding and interpreting Christian doctrine, 
and by this means effect a synthesis of truths derived from 
reason and revelation. Hence a problem, for the two 
syntheses are not constructed on quite the same basis, 
In passing from Augustine to Aquinas we unquestionably 
find progress, but whether also we find in St. Thomas, at 
least to some extent, a negation of what Augustine taught 
is less easy to decide, and readers of Gilson and Boyer 
will find that in this respect there is still with regard to 
many points considerable difference of opinion. 


LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 


























Art. 8.—St. BENEDICT AND THE SIXTH 
CENTURY. 


1. St. Benedict and the Sixth Century, by Dom John Chapman 
(Sheed & Ward, 1929). 


2. Du Nouveau sur St. Benoit, par Henri Bremond, de 
Academie Francaise. (La Vie Catholique, Jan. 11, 1930.) 


\ 1s at present such a renascence in Benedictine 
studies that to enumerate all the books which have 


‘been devoted to St. Benedict from the beginning of this 


century alone would be to catalogue a small library ; and 
this without mentioning some important articles or 
books such as those of Hannay, Workman, Butler and 
others on Benedictine monachism ; works too, of Dom 
Delatte, Herwegen, Maréchaux, Salvatorelli, would be 
worthy of inclusion in the list. Only esterday again 
the fourteenth centenary of Monte Ga assino brought 
from a German house a general study of St. Benedict 
and the Benedictine Order, published under the title of 
St. Benedikt und sein Werk (Munich, 1930). Dom 
Chapman has been inspired to add his stone to the 
building, and has devoted a large octavo to Saint 
Benedict and the sixth century. 

To what are we to attribute this fresh crop of exact 
studies ? Shall we ascribe it to the general curiosity, 
particularly in religious matters, which has suddenly 
sprung up since the war, and which is bringing us back 
to the study of sanctity and mysticism? Doubtless, 
but we must add too that St. Benedict had been somewhat 
neglected since the eighteenth century. That century 
had been characterised by an undeniable decadence 
within the Benedictine order, a decadence which was suc- 
ceeded in France at the time of the Revolution by the 
destruction of all the monasteries. In the nineteenth 
century an attempt was made at restoration, but it 
met with continued reversals, and it was not until 
the latter half of that century that its success was assured. 
All this period, accordingly, had the effect of re-focusing 


attention on St. Benedict. 
II9 
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This movement is moreover by way of being an 
amende honorable. ‘The life of St. Benedict as told by 
St. Gregory had been lightly dismissed as pure legend. 
It contained too many miracles. 

Such prejudices have now been left behind. Whatever 
may be one’s opinion of the supernatural, one is faced 
with the existence of the saints of the nineteenth century, 
who are the closest to our own age; these are almost 
our contemporaries, and we have no choice but to admit 
that their lives are obviously marked by a series of 
phenomenas, attested by the most authentic statements 
of sworn witnesses, and often re-vindicated by doctors, 
which are not explicable on any purely natural grounds, 
The least, then, that one is entitled to say is that one 
would have no right to reject a testimony as purely 
legendary only on the ground that it contains the account 
of a miracle. Dom Chapman is not the man to waste 
time over such objections, and it does not take him long 
to deal with this prejudice. 

In addition, St. Gregory’s history of St. Benedict 
is a very serious work; St. Gregory is a Pope the great- 
ness of whose virtues and the extent of whose influence 
have been amply recognised, even by rationalist historians. 
He died in 604; according to Dom Chapman’s chrono- 
logical calculations the date of St. Benedict’s death 
would be between 553 and 555. His biographer is 
accordingly separated by but one generation from his 
subject. St. Gregory’s narrative is based on the 
testimony of respectable and intelligent men whom he 
questioned, who had known St. Benedict. There is 
no reason, then, to dismiss his biography lightly as valueless. 
Such was the final conclusion of Umberto Moricca in 
his recent fine edition of the Dialogues of St. Gregory. 

We may well congratulate ourselves that a real picture 
of St. Benedict is being reconstructed, but we have 
no reason to imagine that the last word has been said 
about him. He is one of those men, like St. Martin, 
St. Bernard and the great founders of religious orders, 
whom it is difficult to see as a whole; we must study 


different aspects of them separately. Moreover, Dom. 


Chapman has some new theories to urge in his book on 
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St. Benedict, so that M. Henri Bremond entitles the 
sparkling article in which he recently discussed it,* 
“ Du nouveau sur Saint Benoit.” 

There is no need for me to introduce Dom Chapman 
to the readers of the Dublin Review. Even the least 
well-informed of them have heard him spoken of, and they 
know of his studies on the Vulgate, on Christian literature 
and the Papacy. Among the learned he has won a place 
of his own. It is well known that his views on any 
subject are original, for he is not the man to follow the 
beaten track. I would say, and I would not mean it 
as anything but a compliment, that he is in the field of 
scholarship what G. K. Chesterton is in criticism and 
journalism. All his hypotheses have not been received 
without opposition—they have not indeed, all the same 
foundation—but he is a man of genius, and they all 
deserve attention and serious examination. In his book 
on St. Benedict and the Sixth Century, we find him 
again with all the originality of his personal talent, with 
his penetrating criticism and the subtlety of hisdeductions; 
and if all his theories are not definitely proved, yet they 
all show an ingenious mind, and an erudition which is 
as extensive as it is varied. 

It has not been Dom Chapman’s intention either 
to write a new life of St. Benedict or to draw for us a 
complete picture of the Saint. Doubtless he decided 
that that was already part of his reader’s knowledge, 
and that he would have little to add in this sphere 
to the view of his predecessors. His method of pro- 
cedure has been different. He tells us himself (p. 194) 
that his book is a series of essays. He came by long and 
tentative methods to conclusions at which he himself 
was astonished. ‘The character of his book is due, 
accordingly, to the way in which it came to be written. 
It is not a work of exposition, nor is it written for the 
entertainment of its readers. Bremond’s article which 
I quoted above might cause a misunderstanding. 

tf the author of the Histotre du Sentiment religieux, 
found such charm in the book and judged it so enthu- 
siastically, it was doubtless because he himself was 


* La Vie Catholique, Jan. 11, 1930. 
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admirably prepared by his own studies and by the 
nature of his own talent, perhaps also by a sort of pre- 
established harmony, to get the full substance out of it. 
I fear that the superficial or frivolous reader will lose 
himself in this series of learned deductions. Dom 
Chapman’s book is addressed to the serious and well- 
informed reader who looks not for charm or amusement 
but for matter for thought. The author takes us into 
his workshop and we see him working surrounded with 
baulks, mortar and tools at the gradual and difficult 
task of erecting his building. 

His book is rightly called ‘St. Benedict and his century’; 
it might be equally well described as ‘St. Benedict and 
the relations of his Rule with Denis the Less, Justinian, 
Cesarius of Arles, Cassiodorus, Ferrand and St. Ferreol.’ 
There are also, it is true, chapters on Lands, serfs, and 
slaves; The social condition of monks, conversto morum; but 
these have little connexion with the main themes, and 
may be considered as appendices or excursus. 

Dom Chapman’s researches on various points have 
led him to certain new conclusions, and these we may now 
summarise. 

The Scythian monk who gave himself in humility 
the name of Denis the Less, that he might not be called 
Denis the Great, was indeed a singular person. He knew 
Greek as well as he did Latin; he lived the monastic 
life at Rome as an abbot from 494 to 526, was the 
master of Cassiodorus, the auxiliary of Popes, who made 
use of his learning to make him translate from Greek into 
Latin ; he had the idea of collecting the letters of the 
Popes, which it was not easy to find, of translating the 
Greek councils for the benefit of the West ; he may in 
addition be regarded as the founder of Latin canon law. 
He was by way of being something of an astronomer as 
well, and drew up a new cycle for the calendar. We owe 
to him, in fact, the establishment of the Christian 
era, and the reckoning of the years from the birth of 
Christ instead of from the foundation of the city of 
Rome—or from the dates of the consuls. Dom Butler 
had already established that St. Benedict, the con- 
temporary of Denis the Less, knew the life of Pacomius 
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in his translation. Dom Chapman has pushed these 
deductions still further. He thinks that the title of 
‘Pater Noster,’ which St. Benedict applies to St. Basil, 
is derived from the Scythian abbot, as are several other 
prescriptions in the Rule which are no more than the 
monastic application of the Greek Decretals. To give 
examples that suggest themselves by the way, the 
instructions as to the order to be observed in the com- 
munity, as to the respect due to elders, in short all the 
rules of seemly behaviour and courtesy which are given 
in several chapters, but especially in chapter 53 (De 
Ordine Congregationts), would appear to be no more than 
a borrowing of St. Benedict’s from the Decretals on the 
order of ecclesiastics. All this St. Benedict learnt from 
his study of the translations of Denis the Less. From 
the same source, too, comes what Dom Chapman 
terms the ‘legal style in the Holy Rule,’ a point into 
which he has gone with great care, particularly in his 
note to his third chapter (pages 52-6). 

Dom Chapman tells us—and few would disagree—that 
Justinian’s Moralia are not commonly read for dis- 
traction orentertainment. Such reading is forced on one 
by one’s particular state or for the purpose of some 
special study. ‘This was his own position in January 
1928. As he read he was struck by the analogies between 
the civil code and the Holy Rule. He pursued his 
study of Justinian with eagerness, and the fruit was the 
chapter (chap. 4, The Laws of Justinian and the Holy 
Rule) which Bremond calls a ‘ vertiginous chapter,’ in 
which Dom Chapman has discovered ‘one of those 
obelisks,’? more visible, it seems, than that in the Place 
dela Concorde! Dom Chapman’s just thought was that 
St. Benedict had borrowed from Justinian. It was, 
moreover, the more plausible view. But chronology 
was against it. 530 is the date generally given for the 
publication of the Rule. Justinian, however, came to 
the throne in 527, and some of his laws for which Dom 
Chapman finds monastic analogies date from 530. 
We will see, however, that he disputes this date. For 
him the Rule was written in §25 or a little later, and it 
was not St. Benedict who borrowed from the Moral, 
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but Justinian who was not infrequently inspired by the 
Rule which had recently been published. 

There are still more surprises in store for us. St. 
Caesarius, the metropolitan of Arles, was older than St. 
Benedict. It is natural, accordingly, to believe that 
the latter borrowed from the former. Such was Dom 
Butler’s view, who included St. Caesarius among St. Bene- 
dict’s sources. But here again Dom Chapman reverses 
the order. St. Caesarius is the borrower. He died in 
542, but it is possible that he had a copy of the Rule of 
St. Benedict since 534, whence he drew a number of his 
ordinances (p. 87). 

There is considerable interest in chapter 6, Cassiodorus 
and the Holy Rule. Dom Butler had said that “to 
think of connecting Cassiodorus with St. Benedict in 
any way whatsoever would be to envisage the extreme 
of improbability. Cassiodorus knew no other authority 
on the monastic life than Cassian.” Dom Amelli, 
nevertheless, had already adventured down another 
road. Dom Chapman follows him. “ Bataille 
d’abbés /” exclaims Bremond, who does not fear to side 
with Dom Chapman. For Cassiodorus Dom Chapman 
avows that he has long cherished a “‘ warm affection,” 
which does not prevent him, however, from finding that 
he is more a pedant than a scholar, that his style is heavy 
and tiring, and that the clausulae of his metric style 
are stiff and laborious. It is the same with Ennodius, 
another pedant, and with Sidonius Apollinarius. Our 
concern, however, is not with style, but with the monastic 
ideal, and Dom Chapman is at pains to establish that 
that of Cassiodorus does not differ from that of St. 
Benedict, that the monastic life at Vivarium is similar 
to that at Monte Cassino, that Cassiodorus borrowed from 
St. Benedict the hours of the day, and many other 
customs. It must, however, be recognised that 
Cassiodorus never once mentions St. Benedict in his 
writings. On this point it would be interesting to have 
Dom Butler’s opinion who admits the cogency of only 
one of all the analogies advanced by Dom Amelli. For 
my own part I must admit that some of those noted by 
Dom Chapman are not very striking. In his opinion 
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not only was Cassiodorus acquainted with the Holy Rule, 
but in his numerous journeys from Ravenna to Rome, 
and from Rome to Vivarium, he must have passed by the 
foot of Monte Cassino. Being so close, what more 
natural than that he should have visited the saintly 
Abbot ? 

I was glad to find again in chapter 7 St. Fulgentius, 
Bishop of Ruspe (fT 533), another contemporary of St. 
Benedict. Dom Chapman is right, it seems to me, in 
according to St. Fulgentius a far higher place than to 
Cassiodorus. He sees in him a man of great learning, 
a theologian and a brilliant writer. He was first and 
foremost a saint, and, above all, an ascetic; an ascetic not 
of the school of St. Benedict, but of a far more austere 
discipline, drawing his inspiration from the Egyptian 
solitaries. His biographer, in fact, Ferrand or whatever 
one may choose to call him, seems to labour to show 
that Fulgentius allowed himself none of the concessions 
which St. Benedict allows in his Rule to the abbot and 
monks, 

There is another contemporary of St. Benedict, 
some years younger—he died in 581—whom Dom Chap- 
man has set out to depose from his accepted position. 
This is St. Ferreol, Bishop of Uzés, who himself wrote 
a Rule in which the influence of St. Benedict was 
recognisable. But, like St. Fulgentius, St. Ferreol is 
more severe ; On one point he even gives St. Benedict a 
lesson in stability (page 121). St. Benedict had said that 
in certain circumstances a monk could be received 
from another monastery. The Bishop of Uzés forbids 
it absolutely. Nolumus, interdicimus, probibemus. 
Justinian for his part forbids monks to change their 
monasteries, whence Dom Chapman concludes that 
stability was not, as had been believed, a new rule made 
by St. Benedict and a characteristic proper to the 
Benedictine life. According to him, this rule had 
already been in force in several countries, and in an even 
stricter form, as we have just seen, than with St. 
Benedict. 

Such are some of the principal conclusions at which 
our critic has arrived. But the chronology of the life 
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of St. Benedict which has hitherto been accepted does 
not seem to square with these influences on certain 
points. According to the general reckoning the birth 
of St. Benedict is fixed at 480, the foundation of Monte 
Cassino at 529, the writing of the Rule at 530, St. 
Benedict’s death at 542-543. Away with all that! 
Nous allons changer tout cela, or, as the Abbé Bremond 
says—here we have a fine theatrical touch, a miracle, 
rather, more prodigious than those which St. Gregory 
records, the very miracle which Abner considered 
impossible : 


“Can the dead come out of the tomb after ten years?” 

“Why, yes, certainly ”—he goes on—‘ the more easily that they 
have not yet entered it. By means of calculations of varying 
elegance Dom Chapman prolongs the life of the holy patriarch 
by several years.” 


This is the chronology which he proposes in place 
of that generally accepted: birth, 480; foundation of 
Monte Cassino, §20; publication of the Rule, 526; 
visit of Totila, 542; death, 553-555 (pages 145-6). 
“Another ten years,” concludes Bremond. “ What a 

ift !” 

: From this historical summary there follow certain 
other conclusions. 

The Rule was not written for the monastery of Monte 
Cassino. It was a work of wider bearing. It was 
written for monks of various provinces ; one might say, 
in fact, that it was for the monks of the West. 

Further, it was an official work. It was known that 
the Rule was widely diffused after St. Benedict’s 
death, that in the course of centuries it won the approval 
of bishops, councils, and Popes; that it was adopted 
in most of the monasteries of Italy, Gaul, England and 
Germany. Mabillon gave himself to the study of 
marking the stages in this victorious progress. It was 
believed, however, that the beginnings were modest, 
and one preferred to picture the Benedictine Order as 
a tree which sprang from a humble seed and gradually 
grew larger like the grain of mustard seed in the gospel. 
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Dom Chapman places all this in a rather different 
perspective. St. Benedict is a wonder-worker; the 
miracles which trouble so many historians are for Dom 
Chapman on the contrary the very reason for his fame, 
the condition sine gua non for his success. Even during 
his lifetime his reputation reached far beyond his own 
province. Dom Chapman has proved to us that Denis 
the Less, Cassiodorus, Caesarius, Ferrand and Ferreol, 
and the Emperor Justinian himself, knew his Rule. 

Moreover, if he wrote his Rule, it was at the request 
of neighbouring abbots who needed a rule themselves 
for their own monasteries and asked St. Benedict to 
provide one. Besides, the sixth century was the century 
of codification. Legislation was in the air. Justinian 
drew up the civil and religious codes. Rome was con- 
cerned with the organisation of canon law. Denis the 
Less was at Rome compiling the decrees of the Popes 
and making a collection of those of the Councils. In 
the sixth century the Papal influence was expressed 
chiefly by numerous decrees. This is a point which 
Dom Chapman made clear in his recent Studies in the 
Early Papacy. 

St. Benedict was to do for the monks of the West 
what Justinian did in the civil order and Denis the Less 
in the ecclesiastical order. ‘The one was the founder of 
civil law, the other of canon law. St. Benedict was 
to be the founder of monastic law. In one of his best 
chapters (ch. 3, “‘ The legal style in the Holy Rule ”) 
Dom Chapman has collected the legal terms that occur 
in the Rule. 

But can anyone tell us by what authority St. 
Benedict thus became a legislator? It is at this 
point that Dom Chapman’s conclusions are the most 
amazing. It had hitherto been believed that St. 
Benedict wrote his Rule for his own monastery, with 
the idea, doubtless, that others might one day wish 
to adopt it. 

It would seem that the facts were quite the contrary. 
St. Benedict received a mission, an official mission, to 
draw up a rule for all the monasteries of Italy and even 
of all the West. He received this mission from those 
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in authority, from a Pope in fact. This Pope can bh 
no other than Hormisdas I (§14-23), who used Denis the 
Less as an intermediary. “ Hola /” Boileau would hav 
exclaimed. The Abbé Bremond is more gentle in hi 
expression of the doubts that begin to possess him. 

*“* For my own part,” he says, “* had I the impertinence 
to risk myself in this labyrinth, I would say to our critic, 
‘Since Denis, a notable codifier, was so concerned 
with the codification of everything that had been written 
since Athanasius on the monastic life, and since, besides, 
he enjoyed the confidence of the Pope, why did he not 
himself undertake the work which you would have 
Hormisdas—on the advice of this same Denis—entrust 
to St. Benedict ? Hormisdas died in 523. In that year 
the founder of Monte Cassino was about forty-three years 
of age. There were norailways nor telephones. Even if 
we grant these projects of universal codification, is it very 
likely that the Pope would have asked for this Regula 
Monachorum, which had so long been overlooked, 
only from the Abbot of Monte Cassino, who was a famous 
wonder-worker, it is true, but who had not yet had 
time to show his legislative powers ? ” 

Finally the Abbé Bremond raises the objection which 
must occur to everyone. If St. Benedict only wrote his 
Rule at the order of Pope Hormisdas, how is it that 
nobody had any suspicion of this before Dom Chapman { 
In particular, how is it that St. Gregory, the successor 
of Hormisdas, who was separated from St. Benedict 
by little more than half a century, knew nothing of this 
commission, or at all events said nothing about it? 
The same objection applies in an equal degree to all 
St. Benedict’s contemporaries, to all those whom Dom 
Chapman himself has shown us reading and exploiting 
the Regula. ‘The Abbé Bremond concludes his criticism 
by excusing himself from any mischievous intention. 
“ After all,” he says, “what business is it of mine ?” 
Nevertheless, he has hit the nail on the head, and most 
of Dom Chapman’s readers will share his objections. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am far from 
desirous of rejecting Dom Chapman’s theories en bloc. 
As I have already said, their author knows what he is 
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talking about. His book is not a work of the imagina- 
tion. It is not, thank heaven, one of those historical 
romances which are so popular to-day in France, in which 
the author tries to realize the impossible union of the 
carp and the rabbit. On the contrary, I rather fear 
even that some of his readers, in spite of Bremond’s 
enthusiastic article, may find it difficult to digest a 
work so bristling with texts and erudition. In any case, 
Dom Chapman is an author to whom we must always 
concede a profound knowledge of the period, a sure and 
self-confident learning, a power of criticism which can 
sift the truth out of chaos, and which can draw a wealth 
of inferences from a mere variant in the texts; even if 
we reject some of the elements of his synthesis which 
he builds up, we must not do so without good reasons. 
A reading of chapter 12, on the conversatio morum, 
will give one an idea of Dom Chapman’s method. 
“Here” says Bremond, “ we have real fireworks, dazzling, 
deafening.’ St. Benedict speaks in his Rule of the conversto 
morum. ‘This has been translated into French as 
“ conversion de ses meurs,” into English as “‘ conversion 
of his manners,” or, to give the full force of the Latin, 
convertt may be rendered “ to enter into the religious 
state.” For a long time such has been taken to be the 
meaning of St. Benedict’s text, and with this basis 
the commentators would spin eloquent commentaries. 
So far, so good—but did St. Benedict write conversto 
morum? Did he not write conversatio? If that is so, 
we must give the word a new and different sense. It 
is not conversion, but a mode of life, of conduct, of regime; 
it might be expressed in English as behaviour, or as living 
as a religious ; in short, conversatio monastica, or simply 
conversatio, is the monastic life, monastic observance. 
It is difficult to conceive the number of articles that 
have been written for the last twenty years on this variant. 
Dom Butler has adopted conversatio in his edition of 
the Rule and has given his authorities for the reading. 
He has not, however, won universal acceptance. Dom 
Chapman quotes an unfortunate German who has 
written sixty-three pages on the point only to arrive at 
a conclusion which he disputes. It is, in fact, conversatto 
Vol, 187 K 
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that we should read, and which St. Benedict wrote, 
using the word in the sense which I have explained. To 
arrive at this conclusion Dom Chapman studied the whole 
history of the word, of its origins and transformations ; 
he has collected hundreds of Greek and Latin texts 
with the meanings with which the word is used. It 
is obvious that he is not sparing with his pains, and that 
even his boldest theories are supported by solid argu- 
ments. Besides, as I noted at the beginning, Dom 
Chapman is no novice, and if some of his views have been 
rejected, others have cleared up obscure historical matters 
and have been accepted by the best critics. 

It will be the same, I think, with the present book. 
It may be that one or another of his conjectures will not 
bear profound examination, but the body of his work will 
hold good. There will remain the fruitful idea that if St. 
Benedict had a divine mission which he fulfilled with a 
success which has been confirmed during fourteen cen- 
turies, he was not the modest abbot, almost unknown in his 
own time, which some have pictured him. Even during 
his own lifetime his reputation spread beyond the 
boundaries of his own province. He was known in Rome, 
in Italy, and beyond. ‘The monasteries were in need of 
a rule and of a legislator. Whether St. Benedict received 
an official commission, as Dom Chapman would have it, 
or whether he simply obeyed one of his personal inspira- 
tions, as the saints so often do, it is none the less true in 
either case that he wrote a Rule which he himself, for all 
his modesty, calls magistra regula, sancta regula, and to 
which all, abbots as much as simple monks, owe obedience. 

What is also incontestable is that in order to draw 
up his Rule, St. Benedict gave himself to much study. 
He collected a library important for his times: Cassian, 
Hilary, Ambrose, Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, the 
Vitae Patrum, the rules that were already known. 
Dom Butler, to whom Dom Chapman pays tribute, 
has given this Index Scriptorum with great care in his 
edition of the Rule; and, as we have said, Dom Chapman 
has his own additions to make. We can now see the 
extent of the holy abbot’s acquaintance with monastic 
literature. Holy Writ was so familiar to him that he 
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quoted it with astonishing facility ; and to the Scriptures 
we must add the Fathers and the other writings we 
have quoted. In his simplicity, sapienter indoctus, 
he surpassed many of the learned men of his day who were 
compiling, compiling, always compiling. He did this 
without any pretentiousness, writing what he in his 
humility called hanc minimam inchoationis regulam, 
but which has never called for revision. This little 
book of hardly a hundred pages or so did more for the 
civilization of the Middle Age than any bulky tomes. 
According to Viollet le Duc it is “the greatest historical 
event of the Middle Age.” 

The year 1929 was the fourteenth centenary of the 
foundation of Monte Cassino. The sacred mountain 
was the scene of celebrations whose political character 
would have delighted a Dom Tosti. It would appear 
that the work of the great legislator of the monastic 
order was rather left in the shade. 

Without any pretence of filling this gap, it has been 
Dom Chapman’s intention to describe for us the picture 
which he himself has of St. Benedict. As we have seen, 
this picture is one that will change our whole conception 
of St. Benedict’s mission on this earth. After we have 
examined all the evidence he puts before us—Denis the 
Less, Cassiodorus, Justinian, and the others—we are 
left with the impression that the Regula was a document 
of supreme importance even from its first appearance. 
It was the Rule, the monastic code par excellence. Its 
authority came not only from its own intrinsic value 
but also, as Dom Chapman urges, from the confidence of 
the official mission which was entrusted to St. Benedict by 
his contemporaries, and in chief by that of a Pope. 
I have no wish to re-formulate the objections which have 
been so well expressed by Bremond, but if such was indeed 
the case I would be glad to hear Dom Chapman’s ex- 
planation of the slowness with which the use of St. 
Benedict’s Rule was spread. If it was indeed the Rule 
par excellence which was to replace all the others, how was 
it that almost in St. Benedict’s lifetime—certainly not 
many years afrer his death—men such as Aurelian, St. 
Caesarius, St. Ferreol, other authors whose names are 
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not known, and a little later St. Columbanus, wrote rules 
also ; rules, moreover, which show striking coincidences 
with St. Benedict’s own ? How is it that during all this 
rivalry between various rules we never see the supporters 
of St. Benedict’s Rule invoking on their side its official 
character? Surely had it possessed this sanction it 
would have won the adhesion of all without further 
question. 

If I conclude by bringing these objections against 
Dom Chapman, it is not that I think they are insoluble, 
or that they fundamentally destroy his hypothesis, but 
rather because I feel the lack in his book of a chapter 
on the diffusion of the Rule in the West. I am not 
unaware that Mabillon has devoted some excellent pages 
to this subject, and I know that the substance of his 
work still holds good. But the data which have hitherto 
been generally accepted as to the propagation of the 
Rule have been recently completely upset by the critics. 
Facts have been brought to light of which even Mabillon 
himself wasignorant. ‘The study of the MSS. of the Rule 
has made great progress during the last half-century, 
and from this I think that Dom Chapman might derive 
a firmer foundation for his hypothesis. To complete 
this first volume of Benedictine studies by this study which 
he has not yet attempted would be a task worthy of his 
erudition. I feel sure that an examination by a critic of 
Dom Chapman’s merit of the MSS. of the Rule from the 
seventh to the ninth century would provide us witha plenty 
of new surprises. ‘The work of Traube, Butler, Plenkers, 
and Morin has thrown considerable light on the subject 
already. There is little doubt but that Dom Chapman, 
who not infrequently finds himself at variance with those 
critics, would make some sensational discoveries. And 
M. PAbbé Bremond, who, as befits the Academician, 
frowns on the word “sensational,” might greet the 
appearance of Dom Chapman’s new volume on the 
Benedictine Spirit and Rule by another article no less 
successful than his essay, “‘ Du nouveau sur St. Benoit.” 


FERNAND CABROL. 
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Art. 9.—THE HOLY OFFERING OF THE 
CATHOLIC SYRIANS 


1. Missa Syro-Anttochena. Max of Saxony. (Ratisbon, 1908). 
2. Eastern Liturgies. Brightman. (Oxford, 1896). 

3. Les Liturgies Orientales et Occidentales. Rahmani. (Beirut, 
1929). 

Manuel de la Messe Syrienne. (Paris, 1923). 

The Lesser Eastern Churches. Fortescue. (London, 1913). 
Les Eglises Orientales et les Rites Orientaux. Janin. (Paris, 


1926). 


F all localizations of the Church of Christ, that of 

Syria, the Church, so to say, of our Lord himself, 
displays in as complex a form as any the historical results 
of schism and heresy ; for to-day, within the borders of 
the Holy Land, and excluding those numerous Christian 
religious bodies not indigenous to the country, there are 
five native churches ; three of them are Catholic and so 
essentially one, differing only in organization, customs and 
rites, but whose members are not always on such good 
terms with one another as they should be; one schis- 
matical and at least materially heretical ; and one formally 
heretical. 

Antioch in Syria very early displaced Jerusalem as the 
Christian centre of hither Asia, and although the Holy 
City was made the centre of a patriarchate of its own in 
451, it was a very small one, with rather arbitrary borders, 
and may be considered here together with that of 
Antioch. ‘The heresy of Nestorius, condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus in 431, was the first seriously to 
damage the Church of Antioch, but this was chiefly on 
its eastern borders, centring at Edessa. But twenty years 
later, after the Council of Chalcedon, Syria (using the 
name in its loose, popular sense of Syria and Palestine) 
was split by Monophysism. ‘Thenceforward it had two 
Churches, that of the orthodox Catholics, called Melkites, 
because they followed the Emperor (in Syriac malka) 
in accepting Chalcedon, and that of the Monophysite 
Facobites, so called after their leader, Jacob Baradai, 
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During the late 5th-6th centuries another Church appears, 
that of the Maronites. This, eventually localized in the 
Lebanon, appears to have originated as an orthodox 
anti-Monophysite body, which, however, soon followed 
the Emperor Heraclius (d. 641) into the Monothelite 
heresy—though for long this lapse was strenuously denied 
by the Maronites themselves, and is sometimes still 
denied. But certainly the Maronites are now all Catholics, 
and have been so at least since 1182, After Cerularius 
in 1053, and again at an uncertain date, probably about 
a century after the Union of Florence in 1439, the ortho- 
dox Catholics followed the Patriarch of Constantinople 
into schism, and so remain—the Orthodox Eastern 
Christians of the Levant. 

From the Seventeenth Century there were individual 
reconciliations among these, even of patriarchs and 
bishops, and with the submission to the Holy See of the 
Orthodox patriarch of Antioch, Cyril VI, in 1724, there 
appear the Catholics of the Byzantine rite; these are 
most commonly and conveniently now referred to as 
Melkites (though historically the name equally belongs 
to their schismatical Orthodox neighbours ; see above). 
Finally, in the middle of the Seventeenth Century, 
Capuchin missionaries began to reconcile considerable 
numbers of Jacobites, and these, retaining their own rites 
and customs, were eventually, in 1783, organized as an 
integral part of the Catholic Church; they are called 
simply Syrians, sometimes qualified by the adjective 
ee West.’’* 

The native Christians of Syria are, then, the Melkites, 
Maronites and Syrians (Catholic), the Orthodox (schis- 
matical), and the Jacobites (heretical).t 

Of these bodies the Catholic Syrian is the smallest, and 

* As in communion with the Western Church (as opposed to the 
Jacobites), or to distinguish them from the East Syrians, better called the 
Nestorians, or if Catholics, the Chaldeans. But in fact the majority 
of West Syrians, whether Catholic or Jacobite, are now also found in the 
further east, Iraq and Kurdistan. 

t There are 300,000 Monophysite Christians on the Malabar coast 
of India who use the same rites asthe Jacobites. But they are not really 
Jacobites ; before their schism of 1653 they were Catholics (of the 
Chaldean rite) and before that they were Nestorians. It was through 


these astonishing and much-tried people that “‘ Fr. Ignatius of Llan- 
thony “ got his priestly orders. 
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numbers only some 45,000,* (there are 80,000 of their 
dissident “ opposite number,” the Jacobites), but it 
nevertheless has a complete and rather extensive ecclesias- 
tical organisation. Their chief is the “ Patriarch of 
Antioch, the City of God, and of All the East,”+ whose 
see is at Beirut; he consecrates the holy chrism for all 
the hierarchs under him, namely, the archbishops of 
Aleppo, Bagdad, Damascus, Emesa, Gezira and Mosul, 
and the bishops of Mardin, Diarbekir, Nabik and Ourfa. 
He has jurisdiction over the faithful of his rite through- 
out the world. The clergy are trained chiefly at the 
seminaries at Sajideh-el-Sharfeh in the Lebanon and 
Jerusalem, the last named being conducted by French 
Benedictines of the Cassinese congregation of Primitive 
Observance. Since the Synod of Sharfeh in 1888, the 
secular clergy have been bound to celibacy, but the obliga- 
tion is sometimes dispensed, and a few secular priests are 
married. ‘There were two monasteries of Antonian monks, 
and a house of nuns in Beirut bound to choir office, but 
these were broken up by the Turks in 1916. 

The churches of the Syrian rite have nothing distinguish- 
ing about them beyond the usual eastern characteristics ; oc- 
casionally one is seen with an tconastasts, but the altar is 
normally open to view. Churches in Catholic countries 
tend to “ latinization,” ¢.g., the one in the Rue des Carmes 
at Paris has seats in the nave, numerous round statues, and 
a sarcophagus-shaped altar embowered in “ palms.” 

The Eucharistic Liturgy represents the original rite 
of Antioch, which was modified for use in Jerusalem ; 
this modified form then supplanted its parent at Antioch 
and throughout the patriarchate, and is known as the 
Liturgy of St. James. It was originally in Greek, but was 
soon translated into Syriac in various places, and after the 
Monophysite schism the orthodox Catholics maintained 
its use in the first language, the Jacobites in the second ; 
it was the source of the Byzantine, the Armenian, and 


* There are several colonies, ¢.g., at Paris, where they are in charge of a 
chorepiskopos, and at Brisbane, where their church was opened last year. 

¢ The late patriarch, the Lord Ignatius Ephraem II Rahmani, who 
died in 1929, was a leading scholar not only of the East but of the whole 
Church. The Syrians have a tradition of learning: the Assemani and 
Mabarouc were Maronites, Barhebraeus (Abdul Faraj) a Jacobite, 
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perhaps the Chaldean Liturgies,* and the Maronite is 
simply a romanized form of it. 

When the priest is about to celebrate, a curtain is 
drawn in front of the altar and he goes within, dressed 
in his ordinary clothes, black gown (joubba) and kame- 
laukion.t Having said the Mutserere he goes up to the 
altar and prepares the offerings; the Host is a round 
cake of leavened bread, in which is a little salt, and water 
is added to the wine. He finishes his prayers of prepara- 
tion and goes to the sacristy to put on his vestments. 

These are practically the same as in the Byzantine rite ; 
a white kouttno (sticharton, alb), the hemlikho (epttrachelton, 
a one piece stole with a loop for the neck), zont (girdle), 
zende (epimantkia, over-sleeves) and fatno (phelonton, 
chasuble, like a cope without a hood). A bishop ponti- 
ficating adds the patrachil (really the omophorion but 
much like a wider epttrachelion put on over the fatno), the 
masnaphta, a hood with a cross on it, and a Roman mitre ; 
his pastoral staff may be of the eastern or western pattern. 

The curtain is withdrawn, the celebrant goes to the 
foot of the altar and says secreto a prayer for forgiveness 
of sins and preservation against temptation. He then 
goes up to the altar, kisses it, uncovers the offerings, 
takes the paten in his right hand and the chalice in his 
left, crosses his arms and offers them up, saying aloud 
the following prayer : 


We commemorate our Lord, God and Saviour, Jesus Christ 
and all his economy of our salvation ; his annunciation . . . his 
birth ... his baptism .. . his passion . . . his crucifixion . . . his 


* The local Orthodox, after they went into schism, entirely abandoned 
the Antiochene rite for its Byzantine daughter (in the 13th century), 
thus giving rise eventually to the Melkite Catholics of the Byzantine 
rite (see above). The Catholics of the Syrian rite therefore represent 
the native church of our Lord’s land in a rather special way. The 
Orthodox have revived the use of the Greek St. James twice a year, 
at Zakynthos and Jerusalem, 

¢ A black cylindrical hat with a brim at the top. The Syrians and 
Abyssinians are the only non-Byzantines to wear this head-dress. 

t Unlike the other Easterns (except the Catholic Malabarese) the 
Catholic Syrians never concelebrate. But on Maundy Thursday several 
separate Liturgies are celebrated at the same time on one altar, the 
senior alone celebrating aloud and facing the people, the other celebrants 
oneither side ofhim. The Liturgy is normally sung and with the assist- 
ance of a deacon whenever possible ; but the writer has been present at 
Syrian approximations to a “ low Mass "—rather hybrid affairs, 
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death ... his burial... his resurrection . .. his ascension 
... his sitting at the right hand of God the Father. We 
commemorate this eucharist set before us. And in the first place 
[we commemorate] our father Adam and our mother Eve, the 
holy Mother of God, the prophets, the apostles, the preachers . . . 
etc., those who pray with us, together with all those who have been 
pleasing to thee in all time from Adam and Eve until now. Equally 
we commemorate our fathers, our brothers, our pastors who 
deliver the words of truth to us, our dead and all the 
faithful departed ; in particular and notably our relatives and 
those associated with them and the benefactors of this holy place, 
and whomsoever are in communion with us whether by word or 
deed, bysmall thing or great, and most especially him for whom 
this sacrifice is offered to-day, N. 


He then makes a special memento of the day, prays 
for his ancestors, parents and relations, and covers up 


the offerings, saying : 


The heavens have been covered by his mighty splendour and 
the earth filled with his glory. 

Deacon: Stomen kalos. 

People: Kyrie eletson. 


He blesses incense and censes the altar three times, the 
offerings, the clergy and the people, saying a long prayer 
the while ; the offerings are incensed towards the four 
points of the compass, in honour of our Lady (east), 
prophets, apostles and martyrs (west), doctors, clergy, 
faithful and just (north), the Church and her children 
(south) ; these commemorations are repeated by the 
people. He repeats the Our Father before censing the 
people, and then a procession is formed ; cross, lights, 
ripidia,* the celebrant carrying the gospel-book and the 
deacon incensing it. They go around the altar from 
right to left, while the choir sings a hymn,t the Greek 
Movoyevijs : 

* Revolving metal fans at the end of a long pole. 

f The Syrian chant has lately been the subject of a good deai of 
study, notably by the late Patriarch of Antioch (see note above) and the 
Benedictines at Jerusalem ; the latter have published the Syrian office 
hymns with western notation. As the native singers know it by tra- 
dition, not having been able to read its ‘“‘ notation ’’ for many gener- 


ations, its variations are almost infinite. It is strictly rhythmical and 
somewhat monotonous, 
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Glory to thee, my Lord and my King, only Son and Word of the 
heavenly Father, he who by his nature is immortal. 

He has humbled himself and come by his surpassing goodness 
to give life and salvation to humankind .. . ete. 


Returned to whence they started, the Yrtsagion is 
sung three times, thus : 


Priest: Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One— 


Choir: Have mercy on us. 


The third time they add Kyrte eletson twice and go on 
to the antiphon of the epistle, consisting chiefly of Gal. 
i, 8. Then the deacon comes to the altar rails and chants 
the epistle, in Arabic,* facing the people. The priest 
takes the gospel-book and goes to the altar rails, singing : 


Peace to you all. 

People: And with thy spirit. 

Priest: The holy gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, the message 
of life, according to N., who announces life and salvation to the 
world. 

People: Blessed be he who is come and who is to come; our 
worship to him who sent him and may his mercies be with us 
always. Save us and protect us, O Lord. 

Priest: During the economy of our Lord, our God, and our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, word of life, God incarnate, these things 
took place— 

People: We believe and we confess it. 


The priest, surrounded by lights and the deacon 
swinging the thurible, chants the gospel in Arabic. A 
variable hymn is sung, ¢.g., the following, referring to 
past discipline : 


Let he who has not received the seal go out—so orders the 
Church. But you, children of baptism, approach the altar. 
Woe to the man whose spirit goes wandering in the bazaars during 
the celebration of the holy Mysteries, . . . ete. 


* The vulgar tongue of the Syrians has been Arabic since the Moham- 
medan invasion of the 7th century. Syriac is now spoken only in some 
villages of Iraq and Kurdistan and in others near Damascus, 
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The Liturgy of the Faithful begins with a long prayer 


in which the celebrant, recognising his unworthiness for 
so sacred an Office, prays aloud for the divine mercy to 
supply his lack, pardon his delinquencies, etc. He 
blesses incense, the deacon announces “ Sophia!” and 
the priest intones the creed, “ We believe in one holy 
God ” (Filtogue is added). It is continued by the deacon 
or choir while the priest incenses the altar, clergy and 
people ; he washes his hands, says : “ My brethren and my 
friends, pray for me,” accuses himself of sin secreto, and 
returns to the altar. He says the prayer of peace and 
kisses the altar; the deacon kisses the priest’s hand and 
both ends of the altar, saying: 


Let us give peace to one another, each to his neighbour by a 
holy embrace and with love of our God. And after this holy 
peace has been given to us, let us bow down before the God of 


mercy. 


The ministers and people convey the kiss of peace 
by touching hands. Meanwhile the celebrant says 
aloud two prayers for the mercy of God on the congre- 
gation :* 


. . « we implore and supplicate thy goodness that this mystery, 
perfected for our salvation, may not be for a chastisement of 
your people but for the forgiveness of sins, pardon of offences, and 
thanksgiving to thee. ... 

People: Amen. 

Priest: + May the love of the Father, the grace of the Son, 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. 

People: And with thy spirit. 

Deacon: Let us hold ourselves worthily, with fear, with purity, 
with holiness, with charity and true faith, above all with the fear 
of God, observing this holy oblation which is set out before us 
and which is offered for us, a living victim to God the Father, by 
the hands of his priest. 


* Here begins the anaphora ‘‘ of St. James, Brother of the Lord.”’ 
Other anaphoras used by the Catholic Syrians are “‘ of St. John the 
Evangelist,’’ “‘ of the Twelve Apostles,” ‘of St. Mark the Evangelist,” 
‘‘ of St. Eustace of Antioch,’’ ‘‘ of St. Basil of Czsarea,’”’ and “ of St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem.’’ There is also a Liturgy of the Presanctified. 

t Unlike the Byzantines, Catholic or dissident, the Syrians make 
the sign of the cross from left to right as in the west. 
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Priest: Let us lift up our minds, our thoughts, and our hearts, 

People: They are, to the Lord. 

Priest: Let us give thanks to the Lord with fear. 

People: It is just and right. 

Priest (secreto): Truly it is just and right, proper and necessary, 
to praise thee, bless thee, celebrate thee, worship thee, give thanks 
to thee, creator of everything, seen and unseen... 


He raises his voice and continues the invariable preface, 
the choir singing the Sanctus and Benedictus, which the 
celebrant amplifies inaudibly into a prayer leading 
directly to the consecration : 


When he was about to suffer (he takes the Host in his right hand 
and speaks aloud) a willing death for us sinners, he, who knew not 
sin, on this night when he was to be given up for the life and 
salvation of the world, took bread into his holy, spotless and un- 
blemished hands, lifted his eyes to heaven and looked towards 
thee, and gave thanks, blessed it, sanctified it, broke it, and gave 
it to his disciples, saying: “‘ Take, eat. This 1s my Body, which 
will be broken and given up for you and for a great number for 
the forgiveness of sins and everlasting life.” 

People: Amen. 

Priest: In like manner after supper he took the cup, mingled 
wine and water, and gave thanks, blessed it, sanctified it, and 
gave it to the same disciples and apostles, saying : Take, drink ye 
all of this. TAts ts my Blood of the new covenant which for you and 
for a great number will be poured out and given for the forgiveness 
of sins and everlasting life. (People: Amen). Do this in 
remembrance of me. Sooften as you... etc. 


There are no elevations or genuflections, but a profound 
bow. The epzklests or invocation of the Holy Ghost 
immediately follows the anamnesis ; the deacon calls the 
people to attention and prayer, they say Kyrie eletson 
three times and answer “ Amen” to three invocations, 
over the Bread, over the Wine, and over both: 


. . . that they may be to all who receive them for the sancti- 
fication of souls and bodies, for fruitfulness in good works, for the 
strengthening of thy holy Church, which thou hast founded 
on the rock of the faith. .. , 
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The great intercession is very long and of an imposing 
form. ‘The deacon prays, in the form of a litany, the 
people answering Kyrie eletson, for the living Fathers 
(1.¢., the Pope, patriarch and hierarchy), for all the People, 
for Sovereigns and Rulers, for the intercession of the 
Saints, for the Fathers of the Church now dead, for all 
the Faithful departed ;* during each litany the priest 
says inaudibly a prayer to the same effect, continued and 
concluded aloud after the deacon has finished each division. 
Thus he begins : 


We offer this great and bloodless sacrifice for thy holy Church 
who puts her confidence therein, particularly for Sion,t the mother 
of all orthodox churches. Grant her, O Lord, the precious gifts 
of thy Spirit. Remember, O Lord, our holy bishops who deliver 
to us the words of life, above all our blessed fathers Mar Pius, 
the pope of Rome, Mar Gabriel, our patriarch, Mar N., our 
bishop, and all orthodox bishops. . . . 


and ends the intercession with a blessing over the people. 

The breaking and mingling of the Host is a peculiar and 
rather complicated rite. It is first divided into two 
equal parts ; each part alternately is then partially dipped 
into the precious Blood and with this the other half is, 
so to say, “anointed.” Next, a small piece of the 
Host is dropped into the chalice; if there-are bishops, 
priests, or deacons to communicate, another piece is put 
in for each one of them. What remains is divided into 
a number of small pieces for the communion of the lower 
clergy and laity ; one of these pieces is dipped several 
times into the precious Blood and with it all the other 
pieces are severally anointed, as with a brush. ‘This is 
accompanied by a prayer : “ We break the heavenly Bread 
in the name of the Father, Amen, and of the Son, Amen, 
and of the Holy Ghost, Amen... .” etc. The Our 
Father is then recited in Arabic by the deacon or people, 
prefaced with an introduction by the celebrant, ending 


* On the altar is a tablet bearing the names of the dead for whom 
prayers are asked. At this point the celebrant touches the Host with 
his right hand and makes a triple sign of the cross over the names. 

ft An indication of the origins of this Liturgy. 
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“For thine is the kingdom,” efc., and followed by the 
priest’s embolism. 

Then, after several verses and responses and a blessing, 
the priest lifts the Host on the paten to the level of his 
eyes, chanting, “ Holy things to the holy and pure,” and 
in like manner the chalice, the deacon replying, “ The 
Father alone is holy, the Son alone is holy, the Holy 
Ghost alone is holy. Blessed be the name of the only 
Lord . . .” etc. Then the priest kisses the paten and 
chalice, making the sign of the cross therewith. While 
the choir sings a hymn he goes to the foot of the altar 
steps and says inaudibly prayers before Communion, 
then receives the sacred Host from the chalice with a 
golden spoon and drinks of the precious Blood. 

Afterwards he takes the chalice and paten in either hand, 
turns to the people, and recites three prayers ; at each one 
he descends one step and so arrives at the altar rails, 
where he hands the holy vessels to the deacon. The 
communicants stand and he puts a particle into the 
mouth of each one (as each particle as been anointed 
with the species of wine, they thus receive under both 
kinds). ‘The words of administration are: 


The propitiatory coal* of the Body and Blood of Christ our Lord 
is given to the loyal and faithful N., for the forgiveness of sins and 
pardon of faults for ever and ever. Amen. 


The celebrant then retakes the chalice and paten and 
blesses the people with the holy Things, saying : 


Glory to thee, glory to thee, glory to thee, our Lord and our God 
for ever and ever. O Lord Jesus Christ, may thy Body, with 
which we are nourished, and’ thy propitiatory Blood, of which 
we have drunk, be not for our judgment and our condemnation 
but for the everlasting life and salvation of us all. 

Deacon: The whole world bows down and worships thee, 
every tongue proclaims thy name, for thou art the resurrection of 
the dead and the sure hope of them that sleep ; we praise thee 
and we thank thee, O our God. 


* “‘ Glowing coal,’’ a common name for the Blessed Sacrament in 
the east ; also called ‘‘ the pearl.”” It may be noted that the dissident 
Jacobites receive holy Communion in just the same way. 
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After reciting a prayer of thanksgiving the celebrant 
dismisses the people : 


Peace be with you all. 

People: And with thy spirit. 

Priest: O great and worshipful God, who has opened the 
heavens and come down therefrom for the saving of the human 
race, look on us with mercy and grace. Bless thy people and 
preserve thine inheritance, for at all times we praise thee, who art 
God, with God the Father who begot thee and with the Holy 
Spirit, now, always and for ever and ever. 

People: Amen. 

Priest: Go in peace, brethren, and pray for me. 


He then consumes what remains of the holy Things 
(the reserved Sacrament is renewed every day), cleanses 
his hands and the vessels, and makes his thanksgiving. 
This ends with a prayer before the altar, similar to the 
one in the Maronite Liturgy : 


Remain in peace, O holy altar of the Lord, I know not if I shall 
again return to thee or no. . . . Remain in peace, table of life, 
to be a witness for me before our Lord Jesus Christ of whom I 
will not cease to think, henceforth and for ever. Amen. 


The Syrian Divine Office has seven hours, which are 
recited in two parts : Office of the Ninth Hour, Vespers 
and Prayer of Protection in the evening, Night Office 
and those of the First, Third and Sixth Hours before the 
Liturgy. ‘The Office is peculiarly rich in hymns but there 
are few psalms, and in some “ hours” none at all; each 
hour begins with the Trisagion and Our Father, and 
always includes prayer for the dead. Baptism is ad- 
ministered by a triple pouring combined with semi- 
immersion: “N., is baptised in the name of” ete. ; 
Confirmation by the priest, with seven anointings, follows 
immediately. Absolution in the sacrament of Penance 
is given to Catholics with the western formula in Syriac, 
and they likewise receive Holy Anointing (Extreme 
Unction) according to the Rituale Romanum ; their proper 
rite normally requires seven priests to administer this 
sacrament. Holy Order is conferred on all ranks (singer, 
reader and subdeacon are minor, deacon, priest and 
bishop, major) by the imposition of hands and tradition 
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of the instruments of office. Chorepiskopos is not a 
hierarchical rank or office but a title of honour and without 
the episcopal dignity ; nevertheless it is conferred by impo- 
sition of hands and clothing with the episcopal hood 
(masnaphta). Marriage resembles the Byzantine ceremony 
and includes the usual eastern crowning of the pair. 

During Lent a complete fast from food and drink 
lasts till midday, with abstinence from certain 
foods for the rest of the day, except on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Nearly all Wednesdays and Fridays are days 
of abstinence, as well as three days three weeks before 
Lent (fast of Ninive), four days before St. Peter and 
St. Paul, seven days before the Assumption, and nine days 
before Christmas. The holidays of obligation fixed by 
the Synod of Sharfeh are all Sundays and twenty other 
days, including Corpus Christi, the Praises of our Lady 
(December 26th), St. Joseph, St. Ephraem the Deacon, 
and the patron of the church. Nearly all their feasts 
common with the west occur on different days. 

As among the Nestorians and Syrian Orthodox, there 
are sporadic movements of local groups among the dissi- 
dent Syrians, Jacobites, towards Catholic unity. Since 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century, when five bishops 
repudiated their heresy and schism, other bishops and 
many lay people have done the same, notably in 1913, 
when an ex-patriarch and two bishops were reconciled ; 
but the poverty and hard life of the Syrian people and 
an insufficiency of clergy prevent proper advantage being 
taken of these favourable circumstances. However, the 
position of the Catholics is slowly improving, thanks in a 
considerable degree to the work of French missionaries. 

Having regard to the extent and strength of this 
western influence among them it is satisfactory to find 
that their rites, the parent-liturgy of the whole East 
except Egypt and Ethiopia, are free from arbitrary 
“latinization” of any great importance; a Catholic 
of the Western Church can assist at a Syrian Liturgy 
without that regret, and even impatience, which one of 
sensibility is liable to feel in, say, a Maronite or 


Malabarese church. 
DONALD ATTWATER. 
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Ever since Luther’s contemptuous rejection of philo- 
sophy in the interests of an irrational fideism, the religion 
of non-Catholics has been more or less torn from the 
necessary setting, an integral view of human experience. 
It is therefore a welcome sign when a Protestant theologian 
attempts to base his religious belief on the foundation of 
a preliminary philosophy. Whether any particular re- 
ligion has or has not been revealed by God, it is idle 
to enquire, until we have first assured ourselves that human 
experience as a whole demands a theistic interpretation. 
Dr. Tennant, in the two volumes of his Philosophical 
Theology—intended, roughly, as a liberal Protestant 
equivalent of the scholastic philosophy studied by 
Catholic theological students—has attempted to show 
this by an analysis of human experience and its im- 
plicits. In his first volume, The Soul and its Faculties, 
he dealt with the instrument of knowledge. In this 
second volume, The World, the Soul and God 
(Cambridge University Press, 1§s.), applying the instru- 
ment thus tested to the data of experience, he builds up 
a proof of theism. He begins by showing the insufficiency 
of a mechanical philosophy of natural science. On the 
main issue we are, of course, in agreement. But any de- 
tailed criticism of the philosophic basis of modern physics 
is, we feel, at the present juncture labour lost. For 
the fundamental hypotheses of physics are in a state of 
such rapid flux that to accept any as the basis of a philo- 
sophic argument is to buildon shifting sands. For example, 
Dr. Tennant accepts (p. 37) as the acquired truth the 
Quantum theory, as explained by Professors Whitehead 
and Eddington, according to which the laws of Newtonian 
physics have no infra-atomic application. Further re- 
search has, however, shown, as Professor J. J. Thompson 
has pointed out, that the apparent exception was due 
only to a lacuna in our knowledge, and that the mechanics 
of the atom can now be satisfactorily explained by the 
same physical laws which apply in molecular physics. 
At such a time of flux, when to-day’s verdict is liable to 
be reversed to-morrow, it would be safer, when the 
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philosopher is abroad seeking in every field of experience 
data for metaphysical speculation, to place before the 
avenue of Physics the warning notice, “ ‘This Road Closed 
for Repairs.” 

It is, however, surprising that Dr. Tennant should 
affirm as an acknowledged truth (p. 69) that “ in plants 
phenomenal science can discover no... reflexes.” 
Has he never heard of Dr. Bose’s experiments, which have 
demonstrated the contrary ? 

Nor do we agree that physical law is a mere postulate 
(p. 21) which we read into the world. It is given in and 
with form. Only the mere potency of first matter is 
lawless. His assertion that change is a character even of 
ultimate reality is a more serious error. It vitiates his 
entire philosophy; makes certitude—indeed, knowledge 
in any real sense—impossible ; and arbitrarily ‘rules out of 
court the testimony borne by our deepest human experi- 
ence to the immutable and timeless. The profoundest 
and most valuable elements of human experience are 
those least subject to change. If, moreover, all reality 
—even ultimate—were mutable, whence man’s discon- 
tent with change and mutability, strongest precisely in 
the greatest and most profound spirits? Only the dim but 
powerful presence of a changeless Being could account 
for this dissatisfaction. ‘This point has been brought out 
most clearly by Baron von Hiigel. 

Neither can we agree that rigid determinism is an 
anthropomorphic interpretation of phenomena. On the 
contrary, as Baron von Hiigel has insisted so powerfully, 
the determinism of natural science forced on man 
by the evidence is a purification of the naive and childlike 
anthropomorphism which so long led him to seek a 
superficial and all too human teleology at a level where it 
is not to be found. On the other hand, there is an excel- 
lent critique of clearness (62, sq.) as a test of reality, which, 


however, Dr. Tennant would have done well to apply 


more thoroughly. ‘The argument for a “ wider teleology ” 
(pp. 79-80) is excellent. It should be carefully considered 
by all for whom the justified discredit of Paley’s watch 
teleology has been exaggerated into the rejection of the 
teleological argument in any form. Nor are we disposed 
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to quarrel with Dr. Tennant’s conclusion that the proof 
of theism thus derived affords only a reasonable 
probability. All arguments which confine their evidence 
to the more external aspects of experience seem to us to 
fall short of absolute cogency. 

But we must part company with him when he confines 
the evidence for theism to this sphere. He will argue 
only “from the historical and perceptual” (p. 150). 
All argument from the psychological experience of the 
subject—including man’s distinctively religious experience 
and its crown, the witness of the mystics (deliberately 
rejected in his former volume)—is passed over 
as unscientific and “ mythopzic.” ‘This, we think, is 
the radical error of his philosophy. Psychological data 
are more real and more certain than even the data of the 
physical senses. It is they which enable us to arrive at 
a certitude of God’s existence—as opposed to the proba- 
bility which is the utmost attainable from physical data 
alone. Only religious experience (apart from any suppo- 
sition, not here in place, of some positive revelation) 
enables us to surmount the difficulty presented by the 
problem of evil, which the valuable considerations 
adduced by Dr. ‘Tennant can only mitigate, not solve. 

Dr. Tennant, in short, in one direction exaggerates 
the scope of philosophy, in another restricts it unduly. 
He restricts its field of evidence, exaggerates its com- 
petence. He expects philosophy to explain ultimates, 
while denying it the right to describe all the relevant 
facts. Because the relationship of the temporal to the 
non-temporal is inexplicable, the latter must, in defiance 
of the evidence to the contrary, be rejected (137). A 
mystery is, just because it is a mystery, a groundless 
belief (179), and our doctrine of God cannot contain 
factors which our limited human reason is unable to 
reconcile (§8). It is a truer, if humbler view of the scope 
of philosophy which is content to accept the fact that 
ultimates, whether those we may term secondary as 
ultimate only in a particular order—matter, time, etc.— 
or the primary ultimate God, cannot be explained. 
Here philosophy must be satisfied to be descriptive. 

The only explanation in her power is the deductivun of 
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consequences from ultimates given in experience, but 
themselves exceeding human comprehension. ‘To reduce 
the data of experience to their simplest and more general 
factors, to show the necessity of accepting these factors 
if we are to do justice to the entirety of experience—this 
we must require from a sound philosophy ; to render these 
factors intelligible in themselves or in relation to one 
another is a task beyond human reason. Dr. Tennant’s 
failure to perceive this is shewn most clearly in his 
critique of Neoplatonism and Aristoteleanism (154-5). 
The Nots of Plotinus, which, however inadequately 
formulated, is substantially the Logos of Christian 
theology, is rejected because it cannot be translated 
“into definite scientific concepts.” 

Neoplatonism therefore—indeed, the “ ancient systems 
of thought ” generally—must be dismissed as “imaginative 
art,” not “ businesslike pursuit of knowledge ” about man, 
the world and God. ‘That the descriptions of Ultimate 
Reality given by these systems are more of the nature of 
art than scientific explanation, we gladly allow. But it 
serves to accredit rather than to discredit them. ‘The 
profounder and the more real a factor of experience, the 
more it transcends formulation in terms of discursive 
thought. Objects of obscure intuition, no concepts 
can render them adequately. And this, of course, is 
truest of the Absolute Reality, God. ‘“ Scholastic 
ingenuity,” writes Dr. Tennant, “ was unequal to show- 
ing bow an absolute, unchangeable being could be the sole 
ground of a changing world.” Isa character of Ultimate 
Reality proved untrue because the human reason cannot 
explain how it is to be reconciled with other data of 
experience? “State contentt, umana gente, al quia.” 
Moreover, the words “sole ground” are ambiguous. 
We should prefer sole positive ground. A factor of 
non-reality enters into all finite and derivative being. 

The refusal to accept certain but inexplicable facts, 
é.g., knowledge of the external world, causation, time and 
the timeless, the necessary but seemingly inconsistent 
attributes of the Deity demanded by the facts of human 
experience when taken as a whole—in short, the demand 
that philusopay must explain, where it can only describe, 
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is the original sin of modern Western philosophy. Over 
and again it has led to the acceptance of some factor or 
factors of experience, mistakenly regarded as more intelli- 
gible than others because they fitted easiest into the 
preconceptions of the philosopher’s individual temper or 
mental environment, and the disastrous rejection of other 
factors which could not be explained in terms of the 
factor or factors thus arbitrarily favoured. 

So Dr. Tennant restricts the field of philosophy to 
satisfy an impossible demand for explanation—restrictions 
thus the necessary consequence of this exaggeration of 
its competence. Perhaps the ancient philosophies— 
Aristotelianism among others—thought they had explained, 
when they had simply accepted, described and formulated ; 
and the disappointment of an excessive claim unfulfilled 
may well have been one of the causes which led to the re- 
jection of a philosophic tradition more adequate, because 
broadly based, than any one of the many systems which 
since the seventeenth century have arisen only to fall. 
Those partial systems were not thereby justified. Neither 
is Dr. Tennant’s. 

This unwarranted restriction of basis and undue 
ambition of aim have ruined his natural theology. God 
must be only what is necessary for the teleological ex- 
planation of an experience from which all that is distinc- 
tively religious has been previously eliminated, and 
which takes no account of the profounder data of 
psychology—dismissed as “ad priort” (155). Nor must 
he possess any attributes which our discursive reason 
cannot apprehend and harmonize. The result is a deism 
totally inadequate, either to the religious experience of 
humanity, or the deepest metaphysical apprehensions of 
human thought. Dr. Tennant’s God 1s indeed little 
more than a super-angel—his theology deservedly open 
to the reproach of anthropomorphism. “ God’s intelli- 
gence,” he writes, “‘ is necessarily different 1” some respects 
trom ours” (125). The words we have italicized reveal 
the gulf between Dr. Tennant’s deism and Christian 
theism. ‘‘ God, as a determinate being, implies a world ” 
(p. 129. This is also on p. 184). Religious experience 
cries out against a God “ gut bonorum meorum eget,” 
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a philosophy that such a Deity would be part of and 
dependent upon a Whole, God and the world, greater 
than Himeelf. 

In Dr. Tennant’s God there is, as we should expect, 
unrealized “potentiality” (pp. 145, 169). If so, a 
super-God would be necessary to bring it into act. 
If God is personal, He must have real relations ad extra 
(p. 166). Why? Because we cannot imagine personality 
other than the limited personality of creatures, which 
does involve such relations. And, because Dr. ‘Tennant’s 
philosophy has no room for the necessary admission of 
degrees of being, and being is therefore univocal in God 
and creatures, he denies (212) the imminent creative 
conservation of creatures by God. Yes, a super-spirit, 
no more—not the God of Christian theism. 

“Coleridge divided thinkers into two classes, those 
born under the constellation of Aristotle and those born 
under the constellation of Plato. On the one hand 
Simon ” (the Biblical critic) “on the other Thomassin. 
The latter, indeed, so far as I can judge, a poet rather than 
a philosopher, or, more accurately, a philosopher after 
the fashion of the poets, contemplated rather than reasoned, 
and realised more than he discovered or constructed, 
guided by a subconscious dialectic other than that 
of pure reason. ‘Love,’ we read in his Dogmes 
Théologiques, ‘is a better way than speculation 
to apprehend the divine, since the touch and embrace of 
the heart make us feel and trust God far better than 
the intellect. ‘The more so since this same love purges 
the vision of the soul and gives her strength for the con- 
templation of God.’” As the abstract philosophy of 
clear concepts has led Dr. Tennant to the thin Deism 
criticized above, so the—widely speaking—Platonic philo- 
sophy which appeals also to the intuition, by Dr. Tennant 
so scornfully dismissed as “ imaginative art,” leads to a 
theism alone adequate to the religious experience of man. 
It is the philosophy implicit in the experience, explicit in 
the formal teaching of the host of seventeenth century 
French mystics studied by the Abbé Bremond in the 
two new volumes (vii and viii) of his Histoire du 
Sentiment Religieux en France. 
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The historical account of M. Brémond’s earlier volumes 
accompanied so to speak by a running philosophical and 
theological commentary, is succeeded in the two latest 
by a formal exposition of the mystics’ philosophy of 
prayer—with a running commentary of biographical 
illustration. ‘These volumes, vii and viii of the series, 
from which the quotation just translated is taken (vii, 
383), are therefore entitled La Métaphysique des 
Saints. Here the reader is introduced to a theology 
massive, vast, magnificent and real—in which the teaching 
of the mystics, marshalled and commented by M. 
Brémond’s master hand, renders the profunda Det almost 
palpable to the sensitive reader, as a concrete reality of 
boundless depth and height. Here, indeed, is a proof of 
theism carrying living conviction, cogent and satisfactory 
to the entire spirit, testimony of the weightiest to the 
“ Dieu,” not, indeed, “ des philosophes” of abstract and 
clear concept and demonstration from sense data, 
but of philosophers who base their philosophy on the 
analysis of the concrete experience of the human soul 
at its deepest: “‘ Deep calling to deep ”—the depth of the 
soul to the depth of God, because the depth of God 
has first called to the depth of the soul. 

A critic has complained that M. Bremond’s title is 
not strictly accurate. Of the two factors which, as 
he shows, constitute the essence of prayer, only one, 
the psychological datum of the centre or fine point 
of the soul, normally subconscious and the subject of 
prayer, belongs to philosophy. The other, the active 
factor, the operative Presence of the Blessed Trinity in- 
dwelling the soul in virtue of sanctifying grace, belongs 
to the domain of theology—but only in its conceptual 
foundation. If the Divine Presence uniting the soul 
supernaturally with God, and making the centre a vehicle 
of God’s action, be the explanation of the fact of prayer 
as revealed to consciousness in the distinctive prayer of 
the mystics, that fact is an element of human experience, 
and as sucha datum of philosophy. St. Augustine, at 
any rate, drew no stricter line between philosophy and 
theology than M. Bremond. Even as regards the 
Trinity, although philosophy cannot prove the existence 
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of Three Persons in God, it may and should take account 
of the claim of many Christian mystics to have had 
actual experience of the triune life of God in their souls. 

More disputable is M. Bremond’s use of the term 
“Christian.” “In this volume we shall confine our 
study almost exclusively to the essence of prayer and of 
Christian prayer—that something which makes a prayer 
prayer and a Christian prayer.” Unless we are prepared 
to restrict sanctifying grace and the supernatural in- 
habitation of God to professed Christians—and neither 
M. Bremond nor the bulk of Catholic theologians make 
this restriction—the prayer of many non-Christians 
must be essentially the same as that of Christians. It 
would, we think, have been less misleading to speak not 
of Christian prayer, but of prayer as it is understood by 
Christian theology. M. Bremond’s language suggests 
a Christocentricism like Pascal’s, such as he has himself 
repudiated in his study of Pascal in vol. iv. 

Turning from this question of terminology to the 
substance of M. Bremond’s account of prayer, we find, 
as we have already seen, that for him it consists essentially 
in the deliberate acceptance by the centre of the soul, 
the “fine pointe” of God’s operative presence there 
gradually taking possession of the radical will, until the 
inner life of the soul is a reception of the Divine Life 
which actuates it. ‘There is first the prevenience of 
God’s grace already present (in the Christian by virtue of 
baptism); then the deliberate acceptance of the soul— 
a free act continued as a permanent attitude and re- 
inforced by successive acts of submission, in other words, 
acts of charity; then a state of active passivity in which the 
profoundest operations of the soul are moved by the 
God to whom they have been thus surrendered. This 
is explained in the second chapter of vol. vii, in 
an exposition of the Salesian philosophy of prayer, re- 
inforced and worked out in further detail throughout 
the remainder of these volumes. 

There are three fundamental chapters; key chapters, 
which should be read and re-read if M. Bremond’s thesis 
is to be appreciated. They are the Salesian chapter 
just mentioned; vol. viii, chap. 1, a study of the 
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Dominican Chardon’s Croix de ‘Fésus, in which, as M. 
Bremond points out, the work of the Trinity in the soul 
is emphasized; and chap. 2 of the same volume, a study of 
the writings of Pére Piny, his fellow Dominican, devoted 
predominantly to the second factor of prayer, the active- 
passiveness of the centre and its radical will. 

Aecording to M. Bremond the true philosophy of 
prayer has been and still is exposed to the attack of a 
doctrine or doctrinal tendency known in the author’s ter- 
minology as anthropocentricism. For anthropocentricism, 
the end of religion is the perfection of man rather than 
the glory of God. To the mystical, M. Bremond would 
say the Christian, choice of God for His own sake—pure 
love, that adherence to God’s will simply as such which is 
the implicit of all true prayer—it prefers the choice of 
God as the summum bonum of the soul. It takes two allied 
and usually conjoint forms, panhedonism, which asserts 
that happiness is the sole possible end of human action, and 
asceticism, which subordinates prayer to the moral or 
spiritual perfection of the soul—preferring therefore 
acts of specific virtues and meditation on their worth 
to the simple adherence of the will to God preached 
by the mystical writers studied in these volumes. 

M. Bremond is also at pains to insist (see esp. vii chap. 4) 
that this prayer of adherence which is the essence of 
mystical prayer, and the supernatural union with God 
thus maintained, is not the privilege of a few, but con- 
sciously or unconsciously the universal prayer of all 
souls in a state of grace. ‘To the few, the mystics in the 
narrower sense, belongs only a peculiar consciousness of 
a union shared with the ordinary Christian. (See 
especially vii, c. 3, where M. Bremond adopts Pere 
Lagny’s useful distinction between La Vie Mystique— 
the union of supernatural charity—and La Théologie 
Mystique—infused contemplation.) A Jesuit reviewer 
of M. Bremond has concluded that he does not agree 
with the thesis that all souls are called to the latter. He 
is probably right. The tenor of his writings, however, 
suggest, for the question is nowhere explicitly treated, 
that in the author’s opinion, if knowledge of the true 
nature of prayer were more widespread and souls directed 
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accordingly, infused contemplation would be far com- 
moner than is actually the case. 

There is indeed a point on which we feel that M. 
Bremond has not made his position very clear, and it 
is of the first importance. Is the presence and operation 
of God by sanctifying grace in the centre of the soul 
sensible or not? By sensible we mean simply conscious. 
But the term, like the French “ sentir” and “* sensible,” 
is ambiguous, used, as it is so commonly, of the peripheral 
feelings. Perhaps M. Bremond has not always taken 
sufficient account of the ambiguity. For the case of 
normal prayer—‘la vite” without “la _ théologie 
mystique”’—the answer is not in doubt. Neither 
M. Bremond nor anyone else maintains that God’s 
special presence in the soul in virtue of sanctifying grace 
is as such sensible. Normally the soul cannot know 
directly or certainly its own union. But infused prayer, 
“la théologie mystique” ...? In the appendix on mysti- 
cism with which M. Bremond concludes his second volume 
his answer was categoricalenough. “Voila le phénoméne 
mystique fondamental: le sentiment direct de la présence 
de Dieu, Vintuition de Dieu présent.” In his third 
volume (380-1) M. Bremond seems to make his own, 
words of Pére Condren’s which apparently deny the 
psychological possibility of experiencing the “ new life 
wholly divine” which grace establishes in the soul. 
“ Nous navons point de sens qut nous fasse connaitre 
les choses de Dieu, que la fot sans nous les faire voir 
ou ressentir nous en assure.’ Either Pére Condren 
is speaking only of the normal life of the soul, or he 
contradicts the teaching of the mystics, truly stated by 
M. Bremond in the passage quoted above, who—e.g., 
St. John of the Cross—hold that in infused prayer faith 
becomes experimental. In these volumes the uncertainty 
is not removed. A passage quoted from St. Francis 
de Sales is indeed sufficiently plain: “ Quand je parle 
du sentiment de la présence de Dieu. . . je mentends 
parler de sentiment sensible, mais de colui quit réside en 
la cime et supréme point de Vesprit” (78). And 
Noulleau explains the distinction even more clearly in 
the important passage quoted, pp. 249-50, in which he 
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speaks of an indescribable touch of God in the depth 
of the soul, and of the “ sentiment divin (et supra- 
sensible) gue Pon a en lui-méme Wétre touché de Dieu, 
et détre unt a2 Dieu dune fagon ineffable.” ‘These 
words are, perhaps, the last word on the matter, the 
ambiguity of sentir and sentiment cleared up by 
Noulleau’s “sentiment supra-senstble,” and one could 
wish no clearer statement that in infused prayer the 
soul does experience the grace-effected Presence of 
God. “La fine pointe” has then a “ sentiment” 
of its own. Yet M. Bremond would not seem to allow 
this. ‘“‘ L’union,” he tells us immediately afterwards, 
“que la grace habttuelle établit entre Dieu et nous a 
la fine pointe de ldme mest pas... ume expérience 
religieuse.” Not always, not normally, but, if we are 
to believe St. Francis of Sales, Noulleau and so many 
other witnesses, sometimes. “ Comment la vie divine qut 
circule en nous et nous divinise seratt-elle Pobjet dune 
constatation expérimentale quelconque ?” 

What then of “/e sentiment direct . . . intuition 
de Dieu présent,” in which M. Bremond rightly found 
the very essence of infused prayer ? On p. 150, however, 
he states plainly enough that “in the case of great con- 
templatives,” rather of all who receive the grace of infused 
prayer, this grace, “sanctifying grace,” is comsctously 
infused. But even St. Francis, as M. Bremond points 
out, seems to contradict himself in one passage : “ L’unton 
en elle-méme est ni intelligible nt sensible ’’—nevertheless, 
“ L’dme joutt de ce délicat sentiment de la présence divine.” 

We are not convinced by M. Bremond’s defence of 
the abandonment to predestined damnation undoubtedly 
preached by such mystics as Pére Piny. ‘The possible 
damnation of souls so obviously determined to please 
God, and making such total self-sacrifice for His Love, 
would so clearly be evil that the very supposition is 
blasphemous. ‘That, we think, is the primary objection 
to this abandonment. Those who practised or approved 
it did in fact “‘ imagine,” though of course unintention- 
ally, “‘a will of God which is not lovable” (viii, p. 92) 
“ Nous ne pouvons pas refuser de nous latsser damner, 
s'il (Dieu) doit un jour vouloir nous damner.” But He 
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ought not to do so; therefore, being absolute Goodness, 


He cannot. 

Since the seventeenth century we have learned much of 
the nervous system and the psycho-physical concomitants 
of spiritual activities. ‘There can surely be no doubt 
that the avidities and desolations ascribed by the older 
mystics to the direct and sole operation of God are 
largely explicable as the reaction of strained nerves. 
This is not to say that God cannot and does not make 
use of this nervous reaction for the spiritual progress 
of the soul, but it means that due recreation and rest 
would have prevented or cured much of the desolation 
wrongly regarded as this direct will and working. Of all 
this M. Bremond has not a word. ‘Throughout he speaks 
as though nothing had been learned since the seventeenth 
century, that we can and should adopt without qualifica- 
tion the diagnosis and advice of writers who almost, if 
not wholly, ignore the psycho-neurotic factors of the 
spiritual life. 

To follow M. Bremond into the controversy which 
occupies the fourth part of his Métaphysique des Saints, 
as to the alleged growth and triumph of asceticism 
among and through the Jesuits, is beyond our desire 
or capacity. Only a minute acquaintance with the 
history, literature and spirituality of the Society of Jesus 
during the first century and a half of its existence would 
equip a judgment worth recording. We may, however, 
regret that M. Bremond should have left the field of 
competence where he reigns supreme, the spiritual 
literature of seventeenth century France, to tell the history 
of Jesuit spirituality outside France and in the previous 
century. Not even his amazing erudition could be 
equal to such an extended field of research. And, speaking 
more generally, we regret that M. Bremond has abandoned 
exposition for attack. It is not his métier. Historians 
fall roughly into two categories—the historian artist 
and the historian scientist. 

The latter is primarily concerned with accurate 
registration of facts, for the former facts are the field 
in which he finds the “ significant form ” which it is 
the artist’s function to present. If he is an historian 
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at all, he will not falsify the facts, but, like other artists, 
he will omit those which obscure the design he is revealing. 
In real life no man or body of teaching is a consistent 
whole. ‘To state all the facts, even relevant, is to blur 
the outlines which display the essence of the man or 
the doctrine. M. Bremond, a literary artist of the first 
rank, apprehends with the sure intuition of the artist 
the “‘ significant form,” the essence of a saint, a doctrine 
of prayer, a tendency, and makes it live for ever on his 
canvas. But in the process he tends to minimize or 
omit facts which, though equally true, are not really 
characteristic of the man, doctrine or tendency in question. 
He sees the wood as a whole, but not trees, which, 
though in the wood, do not affect its general outline and 
character. 

Nevertheless, if the painter had shown himself more 
sensible of the difference between painting and photo- 
graphy, had remembered that from his very method he 
is presenting tendencies never completely carried out, 
forms never perfectly embodied in the concrete life 
or writings, he might perhaps have judged less trench- 
antly, insisted less categorically on the oppositions his 
method must present. For the judge must give judgment 
on the photographic truth, and the insignificant details 
bridge over the differences between opposing types of 
life and thought. The horsy man may admire a sunset, 
the artist may back a horse. Photographic truth must 
take account of such things, pictorial truth must ignore 
them to seize only the outstanding divergence of type. 
De theocentristis et panhedonistis, de panmysticis, et 
ascetictstss fabula narratur. 


Are esthetic values objective, or do they merely 
express subjective reactions? ‘This is the fundamental 
question which Professor Richards’ Practical Criti- 
cism: A Study of Literary Judgment 
(Kegan Paul) forces upon the reader. ‘Thirteen short 
poems were given out to classes of Cambridge honours 
students in literature to be carefully read and freely 
criticised, students of whom Professor Richards writes : 
** I see no reason whatever to think that a higher standard 
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of critical discernment can easily be found under present 
conditions.” The result? A chaos of conflicting judg- 
ments. “Absolute tripe.” “It’s a sham.” “It’s 
pseudo—it pretends.” ‘“ False coin—low mimic stuff.” 
“Poor stuff, hardly worth the trouble of criticising.” 
“It has the true cheap-magazine tone.” And, on the 
other hand, of the same poem (number four), “ A sigh— 
a great sigh, despairing and tremulous. That is what 
these lines seem to mean. ‘The sigh is put into words, 
and these seem to convey to us a sense of some ineffable 
sorrow, too deep for words.” “A fine poem written 
with deep emotional feeling, and a choice of words 
only possible for the genuine poet.” “This piece alone of 
all the four got me straight away.” “ Really first rate.” 
And again, “Has little meaning and no musical value,” 
as against, “‘ A pleasant melodious lyric with love interest 
and philosophy.” 

The reader’s first reaction may well be despair. Is 
there, after all, any distinction between good and bad 
poetry ? Is it mere convention, timidity and snobbery 
that exalt Homer, Virgil, Dante and Shakespeare to 
the first rank of the world’s great poets, and condemn 
Eusden, and Pye, Alfred Austen and Robert Montgomery 
as contemptible poetasters ? If so, “‘ chaos is come again,” 
and we are condemned to hopeless scepticism where most 
of all truth is important—the sphere of spiritual values. 
If not, why should these juries of presumably intelligent 
men and women disagree so hopelessly ? Mr. Richards’ 
book is an attempt—and a valuable attempt—to grapple 
with the difficulty. 

He will not condemn the entire study of literature to 
futility, and reject the common sense of mankind by a 
subjective view of literary values. He will rather 
attempt to discover the causes which have brought about 
this disconcerting variety of appreciation. He finds 
that his students have for the most part failed to approach 
the poems in the right way, to establish that immediate 
contact with them by which alone they could penetrate 
their meaning. And this as the result of ten factors 
intervening between the critic and the poem : (a) Failure 
to construe its plain grammatical sense. ‘This surprising 
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incapacity, from which, Professor Richards points out, 
“no immunity is possessed on any occasion by the most 
reputable scholar,” is due to the fact that teachers and 
pupils take too much for granted that they understand 
their own language. (6) “ Difficulties of sensuous 
apprehension,” ¢.g., of the rhythm. ‘These are due to 
natural defect. (c) The intrusion of irrelevant images 
and (d) Irrelevant associations. (e) Stock responses. 
(f) Sentimentality or (g) its undue inhibition. (4) Doc- 
trinal valuations. (i) ‘Technical presuppositions. A 
particular technique is insisted upon, as alone right. 
(7) General critical presuppositions. In his detailed 
examination of the criticisms—the “ protocols ” he calls 
them—the influence of these disturbing factors is 
abundantly shewn, and either then or later in the third 
part of the book they are analysed and discussed. For 
Professor Richards meaning is not simple but fourfold. 
(1) Sense. ‘The communication of ideas. (2) The com- 
munication of Feeling. (3) Tone. The writer’s attitude 
to his audience. (4) Intention. His aim, conscious or 
unconscious. Until all these have been correctly appre- 
hended, the reader is not in full contact with the poem. 
That contact once effected, and the meaning com- 
municated, the value of the poem will appear spontane- 
ously and inevitably. We believe Professor Richards is 
correct, for the chaos of opinion in the protocols is indeed 
shown to result from a failure of apprehension. On 
the other hand we doubt whether such complete appre- 
hension is always possible to the individual. He is hardly 
likely to possess a correct ear for all four varieties of 
meaning, or to be able to emancipate himself from all 
the subjective interferences analysed by Professor Richards. 
Nor perhaps can a single generation—a single intellectual 
milieu—attain sufficient emancipation. Alone the uni- 
versal verdict of successive generations can pronounce 
irrevocably. 

Professor Richards’ analyses of sentimentality and his 
treatment of the stock response are masterly, though 
his account of poetical sincerity is too vague to be of 
much practical use. And his subjective explanation of 
beauty, sublimity and holiness in the appendix conflicts 
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with and is confuted by his objective treatment of poetical 
values. If beauty be not an inherent quality but the 
power to “arouse tendencies” in a subject, Wood- 
bine Willie’s poem (4) is as beautiful—since it aroused 
in many readers such esthetic delight—as any sonnet of 
Shakespeare’s. And the “ private poems” composed 
by many readers could not, as Professor Richards shows 
that it does, debar their access to the poet’s poem; for 
the beauty, therefore the poetry, of that poem would in 
the last analysis be simply its power to stimulate such 
. private poems. Generally we think Professor Richards’ 
literary judgment demands a sounder philosophic basis 
than it actually possesses. That, however, does not 
detract from its validity as literary judgment. 

The author’s practical conclusion is a warning, also, we 
fear, a discouragement. Only close study can open to 
us the meaning of a poem—-so close indeed that four short 
poems a week are, he thinks, too much for the student. 
Yet the volume even of the best poetry is vast, and we 
can hardly confine ourselves to intensive knowledge of 
a minute fragment. Indeed, Professor Richards finds one 
source of the incapacity to judge a poem in the student’s 
lack of wide acquaintance with literature. Ars longtssima, 
vita brevissima. Is there no escape from the dilemma ? 
Professor Richards offers none. We can only hope that 
careful study of a few poems will in time so train the 
faculty or faculties of appreciation that the reader will 
do the same work more quickly. Everything we know 
of the effects of habit and training warrant the hope. 
Yet even so we must, in the interest of knowledge, 
acquiesce in much ignorance, and this study conveys a 
warning never to trust too confidently to our private 
understanding of any writer. As to the Protestant 
chimera of a self-intelligible Bible—an entire collection 
of largely obscure books extending over long ages and the 
work of most various writers—Professor Richards’ investi- 
gation is by its implication a mortal blow. 

By an intelligible world Professor Urban understands 
a world such that intelligent discourse about it is possible. 
To educe the implicits or presuppositions of such discourse, 
denied by what he terms generally Modernism—whether 
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by the variety which would reduce experience to physical 
simples—the atomistic new realism—or would deny that 
it can be embraced by any intelligible system, is indeed 
but an infinite flux of unco-ordinated items—is the aim 
of The Intelligible World; Metaphysics and 
Value (Allen & Unwin, tos.). Professor Urban there- 
fore defends what he terms the Great Tradition in 
philosophy, by which he understands the principle 
common to all the great philosophies of the past, that 
every value found in experience must be frankly accepted, 
not denied or explained away. ‘“ Metaphysics is simply 
the systematic interpretation of experience with all its 
implications ” (p. 163). ‘The inseparable connexion be- 
tween value and reality and a consequent hierarchy of 
axiologically determined degrees of reality—these Pro- 
fessor Urban finds in all these great systems. “ The 
implications of experience include precisely these absolute 
values . . . which must be acknowledged if intelligible 
communication of our experience is to be possible” 
(p. 163). . . . 
Professor Urban opens his book with a magnificent 
contrast between Modernism and the Great Tradition. 
“The products of the Great Tradition . . . conserve 
in themselves something as eternal as the great 
works of classic art. There is in them that which 
escapes all refutation. Rather do they seem to be like 
those edifices in the grand style of which the fundamental 
lines remain even when certain parts have fallen. These 
fundamental lines, as I believe, are perennial because 
they belong to the natural movement of the human spirit 
as such,” and “express normal and fundamental ways 
of seeing the world.” Modernism, on the other hand, 
contracts unduly the province of philosophy, abandons 
the normal “ human scale” of values, prefers an eclectic 
acceptance of incompatibles to a rational synthesis of 
experience, and treats the values which the Great 
Tradition has always found objectively real as but 
rationalizations of our desires, the presuppositions of 
thought being therefore but anthropomorphic prejudices. 
But if we are to be intelligible at all, we must accept 


categories higher than the quantitative categories of 
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physical science, complex simples which are other than 
the sum of their factors, ¢.g., life. ‘The universe must 
be somehow a totality, the process of becoming a 
progress in which values are realised; therefore, with 
an origin and a goal, there must be values which transcend 
space and time, which are thus not ultimate, and substance 
and causality are not outworn superstitions but categories 
without which experience is unintelligible and in- 
communicable. 

To follow Professor Urban through the arguments 
with which he seeks to establish these points would 
exceed the scope of a review. Wecan but say that on the 
whole they seem to us cogent. But, although we largely 
agree with his contention (p. 84) that the old truths 
need restating in a new idiom, we think that his restate- 
ment is not always so adequate to the truths he would 
state as the traditional idiom. While insisting, as the 
very keystone of an intelligible philosophy, upon the 
inseparability of value and reality, Professor Urban never 
arrives at an adequate formulation of that relationship. 
He blames “ancient philosophy ” for treating value as 
“‘ secondary ” to existence and “ an attribute of existence.” 
And again he speaks of the old idea of value as “an 
addendum [to existence] and ultimately as merely 
psychical in character.””’ We confess that the subordina- 
tion of existence to value as a less ultimate category 
seems meaningless. Only what is can possess worth. 
Unless this be admitted, the inseparability of value and 
reality, with its consequent hierarchy of reality and value, 
which, as Professor Urban so clearly perceives, is of the 
essence of the Great Tradition and the presupposition 
of intelligibility, becomes itself unintelligible. Professor 
Urban cannot wholly free himself from the exclusive 
immanentism which is the very essence of the modernism 
he condemns. Though the meaning of the universe 
is determined by values which transcend time and space, 
these values, though, as such, real, are not apparently 
actual existents. For everything which exists must 
exist in time and space. And if evolution is not an un- 
intelligible process with no fixed goal, it is, after all, 
but the unfolding of an Idea (p. 327) which does not seem 
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to have any subsistent existence outside of the process 
which realises it. It is true that on the next page 
Professor Urban passes from Idea to Spirit, thus im- 
plicitly reaching a transcendent existence. But the 
implication is not worked out. The Spirit is, after all, 
but the immanent value of the things which manifest it 
—at best the supreme category so manifested. From 
this immanentist standpoint it is difficult to share the 
equanimity with which the author contemplates the 
ultimate extinction of humanity, the only spirit-bearer 
his system admits. Professor Urban has delivered deadly 
thrusts against the modernisms of reduction and irrational 
becoming; has vindicated the ultimate validity of the 
higher categories—life, spirit ; has shewn the insufficiency 
of the biological category to explain experience as a 
whole, and the indispensability of substance (evaporated, 
however, into the notion of permanent value) and cause 
if our discourse is to be truly intelligible. He has thus 
set out on the right road; may he take many of his readers 
with him. But he has not reached the goal. For what 
he has done we are grateful, but we cannot be satisfied 
with it. It is his failure to reach the goal implicit in his 
own presuppositions which involves him in the unintelli- 
gible notion of a reality which does not exist, a value 
abstracted and hanging, so to speak, in the air and in 
ambiguities, such as the statement (p. 170), that reality 
is both in and out of space and time—which is true if 
it means that some, the greater, reality is out of time- 
space, other, the lesser, within it; false if understood as 
Professor Urban seems to understand it, that existent 
reality is wholly in time and space and only the non- 
existent values outside it. The logic of his own principles 
—or rather the principles of that Great Tradition 
which he has so triumphantly vindicated—in particular 
the acceptance of human experience as a whole and the 
inseparability of value and reality, forbid us to halt where 
he has halted. ‘There must be at least one actual existent 
outside time and space and becoming of any kind, the 
ontological substantiation of Value, transcendent, not 
merely immanent, origin, explanation and terminus of 
evolution—in a word, God. Theism alone can overcome 
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the two principal forms of Modernism, the reduction 
which explains away all higher categories and values 
in terms of quantitative atomism, and the acceptance 
of unintelligible becoming; and any philosophy which, 
like Prof. Urban’s, escapes these two fundamental errors 
demands theism for its own intelligibility. No immanent 
Idea, no values superior to actual existence will satisfy 
the demands of human experience if it is to be made 
intelligible, and, as Prof. Urban has shown so convincingly, 
if it is not, the possibility of intelligible communication 
is radically denied. 

We hope that the logic of a true system will work 
itself out, and that Prof. Urban, shedding the last hesi- 
tations and compromises of an immanentism which, 
though unfortunately held by some of the later philo- 
sophers he ascribes to the Great Tradition, was definitely 
transcended by its greatest exponents, will adopt frankly 
and unambiguously the transcendent theism towards 
which his steps are already addressed. And before 
leaving his book we would express the wish that he had 
avoided such ugly and unnecessary phrases as “ true 
inwardness,” ‘‘ eventuate”’ for result, and “ back of ” 


for behind. (E. I. W.) 
M. Maritain’s Introduction Générale a la Philosophie, 


which has already made its mark in France, has now 
appeared in an English translation by Mr. E. I. Watkin, 
under the title of An Introduction to Philo- 
sophy (Sheed & Ward, 8s. 6d.). It is to be followed 
in due course by other philosophical treatises, but is 
itself, its author says, intended to be merely a handbook. 
Its brevity and conciseness no doubt entitle it to that 
appellation, but it is concerned less with the details of 
philosophical problems with which handbooks mostly 
deal than with the general course of thought and 
speculation from the earliest times down to the present. 
It is this width of outlook, together with its compressed 
clarity, that constitutes its special value. 

The position of Aristotle in the countries most affected 
by the Reformation has for long been a somewhat curious 
one. Luther regarded him as “a godless bulwark of the 
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Papists,” and at first wanted to get rid of Aristotelianism 
and all philosophy with it, substituting for it the universal 
Lutheran solvent of Faith. But through the influence 
of Melancthon, who upheld Aristotle as the unique 
author of method, he allowed the use of Aristotle’s 
works on logic, rhetoric and poetics “ without scholastic 
additions.” ‘The consequence has been that in Germany 
and England the formal logic of Aristotle has been 
consistently taught and considerable respect paid to his 
Ethics and Polttics, while his Metaphysics has been 
treated as a subject of literary interest, useful as a subject 
for mental exercise, but of no present value as a guide 
to philosophic thought; and this position of mingled 
respect and neglect has long survived, especially in this 
country, the Lutheran influence which originally caused 
it. Thus an imaginary hiatus has been established be- 
tween the last representation of Greek philosophy and 
the new departure of Cartesianism, which has been 
treated as virtually the beginning and foundation of 
philosophy in its modern and true sense. 

But in reality there is no such hiatus. During the 
period that separated the great Scholastics from the great 
Neoplatonists, philosophy was being gradually brought 
into close touch with Christian doctrine; and this 
conciliation was due hardly less to the spontaneous 
development of philosophy than to the influence exerted 
upon it by the growing strength of Christianity. More- 
over, the Platonism of that age was deeply influenced 
by Aristotle, and readily accepted his teaching when 
the study of his works became once more possible. 

M. Maritain gives due consideration to Platonism 
and its influence with early Christian philosophers, 
but exhibits Aristotle as the discoverer, at least in germ 
and outline, of the true philosophy. “His work,” 
M. Maritain says, “was not only the natural fruit of 
Greek wisdom purified from Plato’s mistakes and the 
alien elements included in Platonism, it contained, 
completely formed and capable of unlimited growth, 
the body of the universal human philosophy.” 

In St. Thomas Aquinas, he says further, “ occurred 
the meeting of human wisdom and divine truth, of 
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Aristotle and the Faith: St. Thomas did not merely 
transfer the entire philosophy of Aristotle to the domain 
of Christian thought, but raised it in the process to a 
far higher order.” 

Scholastic philosophy begins at the true beginning, 
and builds systematically on a sure foundation. It is 
based, as M. Maritain points out, directly on human 
experience, and its validity is nothing else than the validity 
of that experience. Sensation cannot be defined, but 
its truth and reality are undeniable, and the whole 
edifice of scholastic philosophy rests on the basis of 
sense experience ; it is, in fact, the philosophy of common 
sense, an analysis of all human experience, and as such is 
able to comprehend all that is or can be known by man. 

Both philosophy and natural science have suffered 
from neglect of this primary truth; philosophy from 
this cause has too often passed into mere dreaming, 
and the many divagations of science have generally been 
due to an ignoring of the metaphysical implications of 
its problems together with the guidance afforded by 
those implications and the limits they impose. 

M. Maritain’s book surveys the whole history of 
thought. It begins with a very brief account of pre- 
philosophic thought, Semitic, Egyptian, Indo-European, 
and Chinese ; reviews the pre-Socratic Greek schools, 
and goes more fully into the teaching of Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle. ‘There follows a definition and discussion 
of the nature and object of philosophy, and its relation 
to the special sciences, to theology and to unscientific 
knowledge. In the second part of the book the main 
divisions of philosophy are treated; an instructive 
series of numbered “ conclusions” summarize the suc- 
cessive expositions of scholastic doctrine, and very brief 
paragraphs state distinctly the different views of non- 
scholastic philosophers, contrasting them with those of 
the scholastics. Direct controversy is for the most 
part avoided, but the author takes many opportunities 
of insisting on truth as the sole aim of the true philosophy 
in contradiction of the charge constantly brought against 
Scholasticism of being in bondage to Catholic doctrine. 


Scholasticism is the Christian philosophy, but authority 
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is claimed for it, not because it is Christian, but because 
it is true. The somewhat more detailed account of 
particular philosophical problems—such as the nature 
of Ideas, Essence and Existence, Matter and Form, 
Substance and Accident—with which the volume ends, 
is given shortly and clearly, and in as untechnical a way 
as the subjects allow. 

The book is multum in parvo. It is intended mainly 
for university students, and will certainly be of great 
advantage to seminarists in the early part of their philo- 
sophical studies. It may be hoped also that its usefulness 
may be extended to beginners in the Oxford School of 
Literae Humaniores. (A. B. S.) 


The line of great nineteenth-century Catholic bishops 
was brought to a worthy conclusion in England by Bishop 
Hedley of Newport, and many must have thought it 
strange that hitherto no biography of this great monk 
has appeared. The omission has now been supplied, 
and in the Foreword to The Life of Bishop Hedley, 
by J. Anselm Wilson, D.D., O.S.B. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 12s. 6d), the Abbot of Ampleforth explains that 
the lengthy delay in its appearance has been due to the 
lamented death of Dom Cuthbert Almond, who had 
made a start on the work, and after whose death most 
of the papers were lost. The work was then taken in 
hand by Dom Anselm Wilson, but his health broke down 
before its completion, and eventually the book was 
finished with the help of several other members of the 
Ampleforth community. It is thus a composite produc- 
tion, though it does not bear many signs of the fact. 

It is plain that any biographer of the bishop must 
needs be handicapped to some extent by the fact that 
his subject seldom or never took a prominent part in 
public affairs, unlike the great bishops of the preceding 
generation, Manning and Ullathorne, and consequently 
there must be difficulty in producing a volume that 
would make a wide appeal; but in the present case the 
author’s difficulties were enhanced by the great paucity 
of materials at his disposal, for the bishop’s diaries 
were evidently extremely meagre, and most of his 
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correspondence cannot be traced. Indeed, the scantiness 
of the material available is manifest throughout the 
book, and results in inevitable disappointments, since 
the author is unable to throw light on various interesting 
questions. 

In the circumstances many may be of opinion that 
the wisest course would have been to produce a book 
of modest proportions, but Father Wilson’s work runs 
to 387 large pages, a fact that is explained by the inclusion 
of much which, frankly, we can only look upon as 
“‘ padding.” ‘Thus the very lengthy analyses of the 
bishop’s published works (especially of the Lex Levitarum 
and many of the sermons), and the pages on Bishop Hay, 
are surely unnecessary, and tend, we fear, to make the 
work somewhat tedious. And, while we are criticising, 
one or two inaccuracies call for notice. Thus, there 
was a monastic Chapter for the diocese of Newport 
for sixty, rather than for fifty years, at Belmont, and 
the monastery at Belmont was built for the express 
purpose of serving as a common noviciate and house of 
studies for the English Benedictine Congregation. 
Father Wilson’s words would lead one to suppose that 
the idea of the common noviciate was an afterthought 
resulting from the building of the monastery. Nor 
does he make it quite clear that the abolition of the 
diocesan monastic chapter a little over ten years ago 
was carried out by the express petition of the monks 
themselves, as the house was about to be erected into 
an independent abbey. The author also makes the 
mistake of describing W. G. Ward as the proprietor as 
well as the editor of The Dublin Review. Finally 
(a very small point, but accuracy is desirable when 
possible), the initials of Mr. F. R. Wegg-Prosser (who 
built the church at Belmont) are wrongly given. 

We fear that so far we have not extended a very warm 
welcome to this work, but now we have said the worst ! 
We realise, too, the very great difficulties under which 
the book was written, and probably (except by condensa- 
tion and elimination) it would be difficult to improve 
upon it. The author gives a vivid picture of the state 
of the diocese when it was taken over by Bishop Hedley : 
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the lack of schools, the lack of churches, the lack of 
priests, and this despite the magnificent work accom- 
plished by his predecessor, Bishop Brown. The respon- 
sibility weighed heavily on the new bishop. “ It seems 
an awful thing,” he wrote, “to be the only true bishop 
in a population of one million and forty thousand souls, 
of whom only forty thousand acknowledge you ; and to 
be answerable for all of them.” It was inevitable, 
then, that his life should be a strenuous one, but his 
anxieties were much increased by his lack of funds. 

In 1895 his diocese was broken up, the greater part 
of Wales being formed into the Welsh vicariate and three 
years later into the diocese of Menevia, while a movement 
was set on foot to include Glamorgan (the most populous 
centre of Welsh Catholicism) in the new diocese. This 
would have meant the practical disappearance of the 
diocese of Newport, and Bishop Hedley proposed as 
a solution that his episcopal seat should be removed to 
Cardiff, which should be made an archbishopric with 
Menevia as suffragan. It was, of course, only after his 
death that this plan was carried out. 

Not long after this the bishop was brought into the 
public eye by the vacancy occurring in the see of 
Westminster through the death of Cardinal Vaughan. 
It became generally known that he had been one of the 
three proposed to fill the vacancy (his name had also 
been mentioned in the same connexion on the death 
of Cardinal Manning). But Bishop Hedley had no 
desire to be translated to Westminster, and sought to 
withdraw even more from the public gaze. None the 
less it is interesting to speculate concerning the monastic 
chapter which would presumably have been set up at 
Westminster had he been chosen ; the more so as it would 
have meant the return to Westminster (from Ampleforth) 
of the lineal descendants of the monks of Westminster 
Abbey. 

But perhaps the bishop was best known for his work 
in bringing about the oficial return of Catholics to the 
Universities. It is well known that while Cardinal 
Manning lived this was impossible, but Hedley had all 
along been strongly in favour of permission being granted 
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to Catholics to enter at Oxford and Cambridge provided 
that adequate safeguards were taken to protect their 
faith, He had the joy of seeing his lifelong wish 
fulfilled in 1895, and before he died in 1915 he had seen 
the Catholics become a powerful and influential body at 
each of the great universities. 

Father Wilson’s chapters on the bishop’s interior life 
are necessarily somewhat sketchy, despite the numerous 
letters to various religious which are quoted; but in 
this connexion we think the author might have given 
a more intimate picture of the life of the cloister for the 
sake of those to whom its details are unfamiliar. As 
it is there are many things in the book which, for lack 
of such explanation, will read strangely to many, and 
especially to Protestants. But the book is undoubtedly 
useful, and will be treasured by the monks of the Order, 
for whom it was probably chiefly intended. (C. B. W.) 


The propagation of Latin as a universal language— 
such is apparently the ambition of the late Ch.Dumaine’s 
Conversations Latines (Tralin, 20 francs). Certainly 
the author has gone about his task with admirable thorough- 
ness, enviable tact, and charming good humour. Here, 
in Latin and French, are a number of conversations on 
practical subjects, partly original, partly drawn from 
Terence, Cicero, Seneca or Erasmus. We begin with 
greetings over the breakfast-table, we collect the news 
of the day, we visit a learned friend, we choose an hotel, 
we dine substantially, we retire to rest. A supplement 
enables us to attack with confidence subjects of specially 
modern interest, aeronautics, motoring, photography, 
the dress of our contemporaries, male and female. All 
this in classical or neo-classical Latin, with a few honest 
neologisms (monoplanum, motor-currus, photopictor) to help 
us out. 

I have only one criticism, but a serious one. The 
language of these conversations is a kind of stabilization 
of certain familiar elements in classical letter-writing 
and comedy. It makes excellent printed conversation ; 
it might be used orally by a group of sixteenth-century 
humanists or perhaps by a congress of modern professors 
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in lighter mood ; but it could not conceivably become 
a natural medium of intercourse for any large body of 
people. The modern schoolboy would, I fear, shrink 
from addressing his tutor with a Salve etiam atque etiam, 
litterarum decus; and his colleagues would scarcely 
appreciate such an invocation as Congerro lepidissime. 
I personally cannot contemplate with any faith the 
prospect of a revival of any form of Latin as a universal 
language ; but, if the revival came, it would not be able 
to neglect the development of post-classical Latin for 
a thousand years and more; it would not be ashamed to 
say et non, habeo facere, dico quod. 

But perhaps in such matters there will always be 
idealists; perhaps a thousand years hence a Chinese 
professor will dream of establishing Elizabethan English 
as a universal language. And his book, too, might begin 
with a conversation over the breakfast-table. “‘ Good- 
day, and happiness, my lord and father.—Sweet mistress, 
good morrow.—God give you good morrow, good Signor 
Holofernes.—I thought Christopher had been with us 
ere now.—Tush, boy, he’s yet abed.—Marry, ’a should 
come in earlier o’ nights (or What, quaffing and drinking 
again, Fridays and Saturdays and all? or This hearing 
of the chimes at midnight hath undone many a taller 
man than he).—Come, wag (er goodman boy, or coz, 
or bully, or cockney), let’s go play.—My duty to you.— 
Yours, yours.” (W. H. S.) 


It is now almost thirty years since the Oxford Book of 
English Verse appeared. In the years before the war 
came other national Oxford books, and since the war 
most of the remaining literatures of Europe have been 
anthologised. Lovers of Greek have long been wondering 
whether the Clarendon Press would in time do what has 
never, we think, been done before in England, and print 
a representative anthology of Greek verse of all periods. 
Many, perhaps, have gone on to wonder what would be 
included. Would hexameters? Would iambics? The 
Oxford Book of Greek Verse (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 8s. 6d. and tos.) has at last appeared to 
end these speculations. 
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The first Oxford books differed in aim from almost 
all previous anthologies. They intended no spiritual 
effect, no crescendo, as did the Spirit of Man, no contrasts 
and combinations, as did Palgrave ; their aim was to give 
in order of time all the greatest verse of each literature. 
But, with scarcely an exception, they confined themselves 
to lyric verse. There is only one piece of blank verse in 
the English book. In the Latin book (an excellent 
collection), Lucretius was not excluded, nor were other 
hexametrists, but there was no passage from the Aeneid 
or from Horace’s hexameters. ‘The Greek book is frankly 
universal. Everything is there. Not only Homer and 
pieces of tragic dialogue are given, but also pieces of 
comic (as well as lyric) Aristophanes, and even single 
lines of iambic that have become celebrated by quotation. 
As a result the reader who turns the pages cannot help 
feeling that he is looking at the collection of a munici- 
pality which has bought in every school after taking the 
best advice, rather than at that of some passionate amateur 
who has bought for himself what he himself loved. 

But how ungracious to hint a fault! Here, indeed, 
is God’s plenty. The selectors, besides giving many 
pieces hitherto almost inaccessible, have given us not 
only all that is best of the great early lyrical poets, but 
the most lavish selection from the half-dozen great poets 
of Greece. Indeed, a hasty calculation would seem to 
show that Homer, Pindar, the three great tragedians and 
Aristophanes, occupy some 340 pages out of the total. 
600. Homer, perhaps, falls uneasily into an anthology. 
Here there are numbers of the most familiar passages, 
but in almost every case there is a sense of incompleteness. 
Pindar, on the other hand, stands the novel indignity of 
curtailment well, though there can be few who, when 
sampling him upon a walking-tour, will not sigh for 
Gildersleeve and Bury, if not Myers and Bohn. The 
older lyric poets, here as always, almost appal with their 
beauty, and for all Mr. Bowra says of Sappho, I am not 
sure that the three last pieces of Alcman here given do 
not go further even than she. The choruses of the 
tragedians, as might be expected, have been excellently 
chosen, and it is a singular boon to have the best of the 
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fragments extracted for one. Meander is (as always) 
flattered by selection; Theocritus gets his due—and 
perhaps more, for both Simaetha and Gorgo are found in 
full ; Apollonius and Callimachus attract here as nowhere 
else ; and how many other pieces there are whose existence 
most of us had never suspected ! 

We may add that this is no Greek without Tears. 
Surely it is a consoling thought to a humanist that such 
a publication is commercially possible. There is not a 
single note to any piece ; we must fight our way unaided 
even through the lyric dialects. Clearly no other course 
would have been possible, but in view of the high standard 
demanded of the reader Mr. Bowra’s adequate but 
not deep outline of Greek literature seems curiously 


elementary. (M. D. K.) 


In patristic times the Fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
prayed and preached upon the pages of the Gospel 
open before their eyes. But, for obvious reasons, in the 
four hundred years that have succeeded the Reformation 
meditation has taken a more dogmatic and a less Scriptural 
form. It is with great happiness, therefore, that we 
notice, particularly within the last few years, a return to 
that better way which, although it is as correct in 
doctrine, is yet more human in its form and manner. 
Archbishop Goodier’s Public Life of our Lord ‘Fesus 
Christ is a case in point, and this volume by the Abbé 
Huvelin on The Love of Our Lord (translated by 
Algar Thorold, Burns Oates & Washbourne, 6s.) is 
another. Our Lord Himself told His followers that 
the Holy Spirit itself should bring His words again 
to their minds and bring with that holy recollection 
a new understanding of them. Surely this was 
the case with the Abbé Huvelin. His holy life, so 
fruitfully abounding in prayer, in suffering, in work 
and in witness to his Master, is typically exemplified in 
these meditations or instructions of his. ‘Take the 
subject of prayer as the Abbé Huvelin treats of it. What 
did Christ mean when He told His disciples to pray 
in Hisname? “ Up to now,” He said, “‘ you have asked 
nothing in My name.” Prayer in His name is prayer in 
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. a spirit of abandonment, of sacrifice, of humility which 
keeps nothing for self. Or take again the Cross. ‘“‘ We 
must not be afraid of being deceived by God ; we have 
only one thing to fear, lack of generosity towards Him. 
. . . We will bear the sorrows of the soul and body to the 
foot of the Cross; there we must go, and there they 
will be transformed into goodness and courage. He 
will take our sufferings and sanctify them in His Chalice 
and offer them to His Father. All the souls that are 
dear to Him come to the Cross to suffer.” And yet the 
burden of the Abbé’s thought is one of joy. Love is his 
subject, the Love of God and its follies, the Cradle, the 
Cross, the Eucharist. Life is only good because we can 
lose it, because we can give it up . . . and find what is 
better. We must leave the follies of the lesser loves if 
we are to find them again in God... . “ Leave love 
because it is foolish,” says the Puritan. ‘ Love love,” 
says our Lord, “and follow it from Bethlehem until it 
leads us to Calvary, the grandest folly of all.” (W. E. C.) 


The Criterion Miscellany, of which the two pamphlets, 
Christianity and Sex, by Christopher Dawson ; 
Comments on Birth Control, by Naomi Mitchison 
(Faber and Faber, 2s. each), are items, is a very valuable 
collection of modern opinions—the more so as the opinions 
are by no means all on one side. Mr. Dawson’s pam- 
phlet is particularly welcome because, being the writing 
of a layman, it cannot be accused of professional bias; 
moreover, as a layman, he is able to say things more freely 
than otherwise. In Christianity and Sex he has set out 
the broad biological and sociological principles upon 
which the Church’s doctrine in matters of sex is based. 
Doubtless others have done the same; but no one has 
done it more ably, more concisely or in a manner at once 
so frank and so decent. ‘The small personal view of 
so many advocates of contraception is in Mr. Dawson’s 
pamphlet vividly contrasted with the larger views of the 
Church. The physical pleasure or satisfaction which 
married people find in one another is placed in proper 
perspective. The importance of the family, rather 
than the individual, as the real and effective unit of society 
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is clearly demonstrated, and the fact that most of the sex 

roblems of to-day are the product of our “‘ abnormal state 
of culture” (p. 26) is, almost for the first time, presented 
to the middle-class cultured reader. The mechanization 
of industry which was the natural and yet monstrous 
consequence of the English and American puritan tra- 
dition is more than any other material cause responsible 
for the difficulties in which countless well-meaning men 
and women now find themselves. The issue is becoming 
plain. 

Only one adverse criticism seems worth making. 
It seems doubtful and, under present circumstances, 
unwise to identify “ concupiscence” with “ disorder of 
the sexual instinct” (p. 34). Concupiscence is the 
general disorder of the will, not specially or exclusively 
of the will to procreation. 

The service rendered by Mr. Dawson in giving so 
concisely the broad view of sex relations is complemented 
by that of Mrs. Mitchison in telling us just how it seems 
to her. Such a telling is, of course, highly indecent— 
how could it be otherwise ? It is not the less valuable 
as a contribution to the debate. We know now, as we 
did not before, not only the remarkable state of muddle- 
headedness in which a middle-class lady lives, but also 
the horrid states of emotion which the practice of 
contraception entails. It only remains for somebody’s 
husband to expose himself with the like abandon. Apart 
from mess and muddle, what chiefly emerges from these 
Comments on Birth Control is the insuperable difficulty 
for those women who claim what they call “a life of their 
own,” 1.¢., a professional life apart from motherhood, and 
who claim at the same time full sexual satisfaction. 
In our view it “can’t be done.” 

Another thing that emerges clearly is the confusion 
resulting from a misunderstanding of the essential differ- 
ence between palliation (“first aid”) and a general solution 
of the problem. The popular distrust of deductive 
method, the excessive reliance placed upon inductions 
drawn from the observation of individual “* hard cases,” 
lead to a refusal to consider what may or may not be 
due to man as man. There is still a fairly strong 
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tradition that man is a certainly definable species of 
being, but ,outside the Catholic Church, it is now only 
atradition. In such circumstances what general solution 
can claim acceptance? And if the general notion of. | 
man is undermined, how can general notions of love, 
of marriage or of sex claim validity ? This is the mpasse 
at which all arguments between Catholics and non- 
Catholics arrive. Apart from those who have either 
never felt the full force of Christian teaching or who are 
obsessed by their own personal difficulties, Catholics 
are unable to accept the teaching of “ birth-controllers,” 
because they are informed by a general notion as to 
what is suitable to man as man. Contraception con- 
trivances may or may not be suitable as palliations of 
modern economic strain, the point is that they are 
incompatible with the nature of man and the nature 
of sex. 

Yet another thing that emerges is the remarkable 
parallel between the point of view of contraceptionists and 
that of some modern artists and art critics. ‘This is too big 
a subject to do more than touch upon here, but it is note- 
worthy that, just as those “intellectuals ” who practise 
contraception claim that they are intellectualizing love- 
making by removing from it the consequence of pregnancy 
and therefore the fears, both physical and economic, 
which pregnancy entails, so some modern artists and 
critics claim that industrialism has set the artist free 
from the degradation of making anything useful—he 
may now confine his enthusiasm to the creation of the 
beautiful, pure and simple; and, further, that the in- 
dividual artist, free from the shackles of service, is also 
free from the shackles of “ subject matter.” Formerly, 
when you showed a man a picture and were asked, “‘ What 
is it?” you accepted the duty of answering. Now it is 
not so ; you regard the question as irrelevant ; it does not 
admit of an answer ; it does not even matter which way 
up the picture goes. This, so to say, homosexuality 
in art is precisely parallel to the homosexuality which 
contraception makes of the love of man and woman. 


(E. G.) 











